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INTRODUCTION 


When World War II started in Europe, it appeared quite evi- 
dent to many who keenly watched the trend of government 
affairs that the United States would enter the war. Conscription 
was strongly advocated by many who were connected with the 
government. Even before such a bill was passed by Congress, the 
Historic Peace Churches (Quakers, Brethren and Mennonites) org- 
anized a committee to go to Washington (Jan. 1940) to confer with 
Pres. Roosevelt and Attorney General Murphy concerning recogni- 
tion of Conscientious Objectors in case of conscription and war. A 
general plan or outline of a plan was presented with a plea for 
recognition. This committee was composed of members of Friends 
(Quakers), Brethern, and several branches of Mennonites. 


When such a conscription bill finally became law, provision had 
been made for COs very much in line with the plan taken to Wash- 
ington by the committee. The Mennonite Central Committee was 
authorized to act for all the different branches. 


We, of the Old Order Amish Mennonite faith being without a 
conference, were not in a position to officially represent our branch 
on the M.C.C. or to bring our cause to the proper authorities in 
Washington. The M.C.C., however being aware of these facts 
kindly included our branch in their dealings with Washington for 
recognition of our C.O.’s. Harold S. Bender, assistant secretary 
of the M.C.C. especially considered it as his task to see that our 
branch was taken care of. He assumes the responsibility of 
keeping our bishops informed on all C.P.S. matters upon which 
action must be taken, such as raising our quota for camp main- 
tenance and for providing for visiting the Old Order men in 
camp by the Old Order ministers. 


The organization known as the M.C.C. is not exactly what some 
of our brethren think it should be and also some of the more con- 
servative Mennonites do not like the idea of being so closely as- 
sociated with some of the more liberal branches. However the 
work of the M.C.C. in C.P.S. is solely in the line of non-resistance 
and in this respect the different branches are practically all in 
accord. Difference as to non-conformity are never mentioned 
and the work of the M.C.C. in C.P.S. does not interefere in any 
way with the rules and regulations and practices of any of the 
branches. Each branch is respected in its position and the stand 
it takes. The directors of the C.P.S. camps strongly urge as- 


signees to live up to the rules and regulations of his own church 
and they discourage debating or discussing their differences. 


Taking everything into consideration we believe the present 
set-up is as nearly ideal as we could reasonably expect. There 
are some of the Old Order Amish who very much desire to have 
all our Old Order boys in camps by themselves. This did not 
seem possible. However the Amish of Pennsylvania and nearby 
colonies insisted for such recognition for their young men and a 
plan was finally worked out whereby a farm was bought near 
Boonsboro, Maryland and an Amish camp has been opened and 
operated by an Amish Director. With a few minor exceptions the 
plan has worked out quite satisfactorily to the interests of all 
concerned. This camp has 32 Amish boys at the present time. 


Many of the Amish men in the camps scattered throughout the 
United States are living true to the rules and regulations of their 
home church and seem to remember their vows and obligations, 
letting their light shine and getting much benefit out of their 
camp life. Others, however, are drifting along seemingly uncon- 
cerned. 


A considerable number of our young men have accepted detached 
service in hospital and on dairy farms and a few other positions. 
Most of these are well satisfied. However, when we consider 
everything connected with such transfers we come to the con- 
clusion that we would prefer having our boys remain in the 
camps. 


Let us all work together in this program and pray to God that 
he may hold his guiding hand over us until we can finally through 
grace win the victory and a place in that eternal abode. 


—El J. Bontreger 
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FORWORD 


We are glad to present to you this book which we feel should 
be of interest and of value to everyone connected with the Civil- 
ian Public Service program. We have tried our best but we know 
that it is not perfect. There are undoubtedly some campees 
whose names are not in this book. If so, we wish to be excused 
as it was entirely unintentional and unavoidable. As far as we 
know, every Amish assignee in CPS is listed in this book. 


It was also necessary to change or re-write many of the 
articles. ‘Therefore should our readers find certain details at 
variance, it may perhaps be attributed to this. 


We wish to acknowledge our thanks to everyone who has con- 
tributed or is still vontributing to the success of this book. We 
have had splendid cooperation from everyone concerned, without 
which we could never have accomplished our purpose. 


Our aim and prayer is that this book, insignificant as it may 
be, will help to draw closer the ties connecting one to another 
and that each one may be strengthened in his faith and his trust 
in God. 


Signed: David Wagler and Roman Raber. 
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A Peep At Camp Life 


By David Wagler, Daviess County, Indiana 


Now going on its fourth year, C.P.S. seems still to be going 
strong. Much we have to be thankful for when we think of how 
well the program has worked out thus far. Notwithstanding the 
weak points, of which there are many, it appears to be an estab- 
lished fact that C.P.S. is a place where Christian men can live and 
grow in the ways of righteousness. But this does not in any 
way conceal the temptation to evil which in camp life is as great 
or greater than in normal life. We need the prayers of those we 
love. 


Many folks have expressed a desire to know what camp life is 
like. We are glad to be of help in giving them as true a picture 
of the situation as we can. Some people picture camp life as a 
grueling grind of hard labor and lonely hours with nothing to 
brighten the scene. Others consider it as an eat-sleep-and-be-merry 
project, free from all care and worry. Neither of the two is 
correct. True, there are some hard days and some lonely hours, 
as well as some easy days and some happy hours, but as a whole, 
in camp life it is up to the individual to get out of it what he can. 
Before we go further into detail on this subject let us get a glimpse 
of the everyday routine of the average camper. 


To begin with, let us consider for a moment the matter of 
classification. We feel safe in saying that no one wants to go toa 
C.P.S camp. It is not a very pleasant thought to think of leaving 
home and loved ones to go to a strange part of the country to 
work without pay among people who oftentimes never heard of a 
conscientious objector before. We also feel safe in saying that pro- 
bably everyone of our men at home who are of draft age have 
been bothered with the thought that perhaps sometime they must 
go to camp. Even though the chances of being called were small, 
there is many a mother who has spent hours worrying about her 
son, many a wife about her husband and many a girl has been 
drawn closer to her lover by the thought that perhaps soon he 
would have to leave her. “We could never do without him” they 
think, but there are many mothers, wives and sweethearts who 
have found they could do without them. 


One wonders what the draft boards think of the repeated efforts 
to obtain deferments which our people are constantly making. 
There have probably been few C.O.’s sent but what many appeals 
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and personal calls have been made to the local boards. Some of 
these appeals have been warranted while probably some have 
not. 

But to continue with our story. Once a registrant is classified 
4-E his name is sent to Washington, D.C. and he is assigned by 
the National Service Board to some camp. A folder is sent to him 
several weeks in advance explaining exactly what he needs to take 
along. He must furnish his own clothes, shoes and personal be- 
longings. Work clothes, dress clothes, three bed sheets, a pillow | 
slip and several pair of shoes. These are busy days getting all the 
needed apparel ready. The registrant usually receives his notice 
to report to ramp about 10 days in advance of the time he is to 
report. 

When the day of departure arrives, everything has been packed, 
generally in a trunk or suitcase. For those who have traveled 
before, this journey to camp is no difficult undertaking, but pic- 
ture if you can the youth who has never before been away from 
home going out into the world not knowing what to expect. Such 
a departure will never be forgotten. Personally, I remember as well 
as if it had been only yesterday, the rainy November day when I 
left home. But the thoughts of home are temporarily forgotten 
by the thrill of traveling into unknown regions. 


Most assignees arrive at camp very tired and worn out. After 
traveling oftimes alone and out among strange people, it does 
a person good to find friends who are under similar circumstances. 
A place is then assigned and he is shown how to make his cot. 
Everything is to be done up neatly. Those who have visited camps, 
have no doubt wondered at the neatness and skill with which the 
cots are made up. The first night’s sleep for a new campee is 
usually sound and undisturbed, and before he realizes it, he is 
awakened by the sound of the rising bell and the hustle and 
bustle of his neighbors. The rising bell in most camps goes at 
6:00 o’clock with breakfast at 6:30. 


Even though the assignee has had a thorough examination be- 
fore arriving at camp, he must be examined again soon after his 
arrival by the camp surgeon. He also receives typhoid shots and 
a vaccination against smallpox. Three typhoid shots are given 
in the right arm a week apart. This practically always causes 
the muscles to become sore and is oftimes accompanied by head- 
ache and an all-over sick feeling. It is not serious though, as the 
soreness seldom lasts more than 12 hours. 


The vaccination, however, is what really makes a person sick. 
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Many of the folks at home have probably been vaccinated against 
smallpox so they know what it is like; only we might say that - 
it’s a lot worse to be sick at camp than at home. 

The first few days are usually the worst. The new campees 
are given three days of conditioning. In this time they must 
get their examination, typhoid shots, vaccination, first aid training 
and get acquainted with the camp and their new surroundings 
where they are to live. If there is a group, they oftimes go 
for hikes in the nearby fields of forests 


One of the first days I was at camp, a group of us new assignees 
took a hike to the top of a nearby mountain. It was a 3-mile 
hike to the top, oftimes nearly straight uphill, therefore being 
quite a climb for those of us who had never seen mountains 
before. Going up seemed difficult but coming down was just as 
bad, although we could travel faster. We chased up three white- 
tailed deer which seemed very much frightened considering the 
fact that we meant them no harm. Before we got back, a cold 
mountain rain began to fall, but we soon reached camp and got 
into dry clothes, tired and happy. 


After several days, when the campee has gone through the 
necessary procedure and all red-tape has been cleared up, he is 
ordered to report at the sound of the work bell. There is quite 
a bit of hustling around till all work duds are finally placed. 
Different work and different weather require different types of 
work clothes. There is a half hour lapse’from the time break- 
fast is over till time for work. Everyone is generally ready. 
The new men are assigned to some particular crew and must 
report to that crew each morning. In most camps roll call is 
taken by the foreman so as to have a record of who is on his 
crew and whether there are any sick or missing. The foreman 
receives his instructions from the project supervisor and the truck 
is on its way to the job. 

In the first few days, new assignees are given instructions by 
the foreman as to what to do and what not to do. Everything 
has to be done in the right way to meet government requirements 
or to comply with the wishes of the work superintendent, even 
if there is some other way that it could be done more easily. 
Instructions are given on how to carry and how to use each of 
the different tools. 

I well remember the first day I was on project. It was a cold 
windy November day. Snow flurries blew up from the north- 
west numbing the fingers and chilling the bones. Our job was 
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to plant honeysuckle on a northern slope leading down to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike several hundred feet below. Needless 
to say, we were all glad when evening came. Many of the men 
who have been working for themselves or at home all their lives 
and doing things as and when they wished, find that it is rather 
difficult to adjust themselves to the project type of work. For 
they are no longer working for themselves but for the other 
fellow and therefore must work to suit the other fellow. As 
a result, interest in the work is oft times lost and whenever 
this happens, it becomes a drudgery and an all but unbearable 
drag. 


After several months, a person gets used to the routine, and 
it seems to become a part of his life. Some crews cover a lot 
of territory in a year’s time, which helps to make the work more 
interesting. Indeed there is nothing worse than spending a month 
or several months working at the same place. I remember 
once when we spent nearly three months sloping a bank by hand 
a little over a mile from camp. It was, to say the least, extreme- 
ly monotonous, but we finally completed the job and it was as 
nice a piece of work as you would care to see. A few nights 
afterwards, a torrential rain hit the vicinity turning our beautiful 
bank into a badland of gullies and sliding clay. We were soon 
afterwards granted a different type of work and other men were 
put on that crew. 


It is interesting to notice the different attitudes that assignees 
take toward work. There are some who will not work satis- 
factorily under any conditions, either because they don’t want to 
or they don’t know how. Some will work well when there is a 
foreman present, some will work well anytime provided they are 
told exactly what to do, and last but not least, there are those 
who do a good job of whatever they can do under any and all 
circumstances. It is the work and influence of these that keeps 
up the work record, even under adverse conditions, for even 
though we are working without pay, doing hard work which 
sometimes is of little benefit to anyone, yet there remains the 
verse found in the ninth chapter of Eccl: “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” and again in Romans “Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord; rejoicing 
in hope, patient in tribulation.” 

There are also several other points in camp life which are 
often not well understood by folks at home. One of these is what 
is meant by the word. “overhead”. Following the pattern of the 
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CCC’s, approximately one sixth of the camp strength is allowed 
to be on overhead. This includes kitchen duty, office work, 
laundry work, fireman, groundkeeper and at the farm unit type, 
the farmer. These jobs are called overhead jobs. The men who 
have such jobs are sometimes called “suckies” derived from the 
idea that they must have some pull with the director and “suck” 
themselves into such positions, which is in some cases true, in some 
cases not. Indeed there is nothing more disgusting to the rank and 
file of the campers than to see a person “suck the straw” with the 
camp director and get an easy job when there are others who are 
better qualified, but who are doing harder work just because they 
don’t have the “pull.”” The campers expect that the man who is best 
suited for a job should get it unless he does not want it. Any 
director who ignores this soon finds himself out of favor with 
the men. 


Concerning meals, it might be stated that the camps are allowed 
a certain amount of money per camper per day. The budget al- 
lowance for food runs between 40 and 50 cents per camper per day. 
In many camps most of the food has to be bought, so at times the 
expenses actually go over the allowance. But this is closely 
watched and most camps are not run much over their allowance. 
Naturally, wherever most of the food is bought, it is not as 
plentiful or as appetizing as the campers have been used to get- 
ting at home. But this is to be expected and most of the men 
can readily adjust themselves to the change. There is, however, 
nearly always some “griping” (pronounced as in ‘ripe’) which is 
nothing more nor less than complaining about the food or the 
conditions. 


Regular hours and regular habits tend to make camp life 
healthier in many cases than at home. The routine for the day 
varies in different camps but the general outline is as follows: 


6:00 AM Rising bell 

6:30 AM Breakfast bell 

7:30 AM Work bell 
11:45 AM Quitting bell for Srertead: 
12:00 Noon Dinner bell 
12:45 PM Work bell for overhead. 
5:00 PM Quitting bell for overhead (Project crew returns to 
camp) 

5:30 PM Supper bell 

9:50 PM Quiet period 
10:00 PM Bed-time bell, lights out 
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In some camps, evening services are held at 9:00 p.m. instead 
of quiet period at 9:50 PM. 

In many of the camps there is a regular schedule of classes 
held during the evening. Campees are not required to attend 
but are urged to take advantage of these classes. On the other 
hand, after a man works all day at hard labor he often does not 
feel like spending his evenings at study. Each camp has a library. 
There is also plenty of time to read the Bible. Many evenings are 
spent reading the Old and New Testament as well as other books 
or magazines. 


By the end of the week, everyone is glad to see Saturday even- 
ing come. The washhouse is usually a busy place with everyone 
wanting to wash, shave and take a shower to get ready for Sunday. 
Visitors often arrive on Saturday evening.Those going on week- 
ends are especially in a hurry. Ten week-ends a year are allowed 
each man. They may leave Saturday afternoon as soon as their 
work is finished and are to be back by Sunday midnight. 


In some camps Sunday visitors are quite numerous while others 
have but few.Visitors are always welcome, especially those who 
take an interest in the boys and bring them news from home and 
perhaps a word of encouragement. Most camps furnish little 
accommodation for overnight visitors but there are oft times cab- 
ins or boarding houses located nearby. 


Now let us discuss briefly the one thing that every camper 
looks forward to and can hardly wait till it arrives, his furlough. 
It is earned at the rate of two and one-half days per month and 
seems to add up very slowly when one is anxious to go home. 
But the big day finally arrives and the assignee leaves camp any- 
time after 5 o’clock the evening before his furlough begins. It has 
been recommended that not less than three nor more than ten 
days be taken at one time, but some who live far from home take 
up to thirty days. The project superintendent and the camp direc- 
tor both have to give their word before anyone may take furlough. 
Then only 15 per cent of the company strength may go at one 
time. In western camps and to a certain extent in the east, no fur- 
loughs are granted for long periods of time due to the fire fight- 
ing season. 

But happy is the man that walks out of camp with a furlough 
paper in his pocket and a smile on his face. Chances are, he is 
going home. Once arrived it is with a light heart that he leaves 
the depot and heads for home overjoyed to see the place once 
more. Sometimes he has not been home for 12 months or longer. 
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No wonder he is glad. Once again there are a few days to spend 
with no leaves to be bothered with, no postholes to worry over, 
no certain time to get up in the morning and how comfortable 
to sleep in the bed one is used to sleeping in. Some things about 
furloughs get rather tiresome. Relatives and friends want to 
know all about what is going on at camp and invariably ask 
the same questions over and over again. Some of them may 
have heard rumors such as about camps closing, men being 
transferred, etc. “How long are you staying this time?” and 
“When are you coming over?” are two of the questions that are 
asked many times. Also, “when can you come home again?” 
which of course can never be answered. “How do you like it 
there?” many ask as if they thought we were there because we 
liked it, or “How are the eats?” as if that were the main job. 


But as a whole, it seems most of the homefolks are very con- 
siderate and like to do a good deed or say a good word when 
ever they have the chance. As a rule, furlough days fly much 
too fast and before the assignee realizes it, he must once more pack 
his handbag and start for camp. But if he has enjoyed his 
furlough, it should not be as hard to leave home as it was the 
first time. After traveling for sometime, he will be glad to 
reach the camp once more where he can rest his weary bones. 
If it was a long furlough, it will probably be several days before 
he can re-adjust himself to camp life after being at home for 
a time. 

For after all, no matter how well managed the camp may be, 
it can not be like home. Evidently God did not create man to 
live such a life. It seems to run counterwise of the natural 
instincts. As long as one is at home, he has more or less of a 
free will to do as he pleases and what he pleases. Upon coming 
to camp he finds he is no longer his own boss and can not pick 
up and leave as soon as something does not suit him. Indeed 
not, or there would be few men left in? OPS: 

One of the biggest morale boosters of camp life is the daily 
mail. On coming in after a days work, it is generally the first 
thought, “Do I have any mail?” For it is nice to sit down and 
read a nice long letter telling all about how everything is at 
home. The fellow who gets the most mail is considered the 
luckiest. 

Nice as it is to get mail, it must also be answered. Many 
new campees discover that they have not written letters for 
years. But they soon get the knack of it for they find that if 
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they don’t write, they don’t get any letters. 


CPS life may be interesting to a certain extent for awhile 
but after serving a year or two, interest generally dulls and it 
becomes more or less of a daily grind. A word of encouragement 
or a cheerful letter means much at such times. 


“Morale” is a word which is often used in camp life. It means 
the mental condition of the assignees as regards hope, cheer, 
or confidence. It the men are cheerful, confident, and free from 
worry, the morale is said to be high. On the other hand if 
the men are blue, despondent, and homesick, the morale is 
said to be low. The success of a camp is measured by the 
height of the morale of its members. 


Naturally camp life affects different individuals in different 
ways. It is interesting to observe the reactions of new campees, 
Some come into camp blue and downcast with not much to say 
the first few days. Many of these soon get over their spells of 
homesickness and adjust themselves very nicely and help keep up 
the spirits of the camp. Some come into camp full of zeal and in 
high spirits. They want to do this and they want to do that. It 
generally takes some time for them to cool down, forget their 
wild ideas and realize what camp life really is. Many of this 
type find it hard to make themselves at home anywhere and are 


invariably wanting to sign up for something or go somewhere 
else. 


Many campers have made their camp life one of “their most 
valuable, most cherished, never to-be-forgotten experiences. Many 
have greatly improved themselves and have learned many valu- 
able lesons from the school of life through their mingling with 
their fellowmen. It is rather difficult to estimate the net results 
of the CPS program as yet. It should be more discernable a 
few years from now. But one thing is certain, everyone who 
has been in CPS for any length of time is bound to change. If 
it is not for the better then it is for the worse. Let us hope and 
pray that it may be for the better. Sad to say there are in- 
stances that it has not been. Cases where campers have taken 
advantage of their freedom from the home churches and have 
spent their time in ways they will someday be sorry for. For 
such, camp life will be a heartache of days spent worse than 
useless. A memory which will haunt them, one they would like 
to forget but cannot. Someday they will probably come to 
realize the opportunity they have wasted, the chance they have 
missed. Life is too short and so is the time at camp, to spend 
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it worldly wise. If we want to go with the world, we have no 
excuse for being in a CO camp. 


It takes strong men to stand up for their principles in the face 
of opposition. We are glad that there are of this kind in C.PS. 
Let us think of the ones who are not afraid to face life and take 
whatever may come. Those who can face discouragement with- 
out being discouraged and can stick to their principles without 
wavering. Those who can stand being laughed at when they 
know they are in the right or being scoffed at without reason. 
They are the ones that have made CPS what it is, have built up 
where others have torn down, and have not given up even if they 
have met with numerous failures. No matter where they are, 
whether they have been drafted or whether they are at home, 
whether they are working in the home church or doing work of 
national importance. There is no difference. Each one has his 
particular work to do and must all work together. Neither could 
accomplish anything without the other and all together could do 
nothing without the help from above. 


We all hope for an early end to the present conflict, looking 
forward to the time when those who must now be away from 
home can return once more. There are many parents at home 
who are hoping, longing, and praying for their dear boy who is 
absent from the family circle. Only God knows when that time 
will come but we believe that when it does come, everyone will 
be benefitted by the sufferings and trials which are now being 
borne. Sometime perhaps we shall see why God has allowed things 
to happen as they do. 


Let us take the beautiful story of Joseph. We are all familiar 
as to how he was sold and carried away from his father’s house 
and spent several long years in prison. How his father must 
have longed for his beloved son, whom he thought had been 
killed. Doubtlessly, he spent many hours mourning and thinking 
of his Joseph, whom he loved more than any of his other sons. 
He could not understand why it had to be that Joseph had been 
taken away. Later when he was old a famine came into the 
land. Then finally above all, it was necessary for him to give 
up his youngest son, Benjamin. We can imagine how hard this 
was for he said, “What? you have bereaved me of Joseph, now 
you want to take Benjamin away. No, I will not let him go, 
for if something would happen to Benjamin it would surely 
put my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” Finally though, 
the aged father did consent to let Benjamin go with them. 
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The pretty part of the story is the ending. Can you picture 
how happy they must have been when the family once more 
united? Then they thought no more of the trials and the 
suffering which they had gone through. They could now plainly 
see that God’s plan was working to perfection. They were re- 
warded for all they had suffered. 


God’s plan is just as sure today as it was five thousand years 
ago. If we are faithful, everything will work out as good for us 
and have as happy an ending as it did in the story of Joseph. 
We have no promise that it will on this earth but “We know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands eternal in the 
Heavens.” 


Let us ever walk in the light so that we can with Paul say, 
when our life’s work is ended, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the LORD, THE 
RIGHTEOUS JUDGE shall give me at that day. And not to 
me only, but to all them also who love his appearing.” 


The Council Blufts Flood 


By Abraham Graber, Daviess County Indiana 


On the evening of April 5th, 1943, the telephone rang at the 
C.P.S. camp at Denison, Iowa. It was Jack Boynes, city engineer 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, calling the camp. He declared that a 
flood was approaching their city and unless help could be ob- 
tained immediately, great damage would result. He asked if the 
men from the camp would be willing to help them. Of course, it 
was an opportunity the men had been waiting for, and they were 
not slow at making use of it. The news spread rapidly about 
camp and everywhere could be heard, “Did you hear about the 
flood?” and “I hope I get to go.” 


The men were quickly chosen by the camp superintendent and 
the director. Soon after daybreak the next morning, six trucks 
were on their way for Council Bluffs. Four of them were load- 
ed with men and the other two with beds and supplies. 


The Missouri River forms the boundary line between Iowa and 
Nebraska. Council Bluffs, Iowa is located on the east side of 
the river while Omaha, Nebraska lies on the opposite side. It 
was here that the Missouri was threatening to overflow. 


The seventy-five mile trip was made without losing any time. 
We could hardly wait till we got there as everyone was anxious to 
know how serious the situation really was. On arriving, we found 
that it had not yet overflowed but was rising rapidly. The orig- 
inal six foot levee was still intact. Slowly but mightily, the Old 
Missouri could be seen rising higher and higher until everyone was 
aware of the fact that a major flood was imminent. In fact it 
proved to be one of the worst floods in the history of the famous 
old river. 


All men were immediately put to work filling sand bags and 
placing them on the levee. The original levee was about 40 feet 
wide and bags were placed on the side nearest the river, side by 
side, and about three bags deep. Later when the river rose 
higher, more bags had to be placed on top of these and loose sand 
was hauled behind to brace them. Otherwise the mighty pres- 
sure of the waters would soon have ruined the wall. 


We worked till nearly dark the first day and were then taken 
- to the Armory building to get a warm supper and a night’s rest 
as all available energy would be needed in the days to come. 
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The next morning we were on the job again at 6:30 and worked 
till 8:30 that night. It took us an hour and a half to get washed 
as there were many other volunteer workmen there. Then after 
eating supper we got to bed, tired and weary and badly in need of 
the sweet rest. But it was a short night for at 11:30 word came 
that there were several leaks in the levee and needed attention 
badly so half of the group crawled out of bed and went forth to 
carry more sand bags and shovel more sand. For the next 
several days, sleep was a minor thing. We were laboring fev- 
erishly to hold the levee which we had worked so hard to build. 
But the Old Missouri was continually breaking through, washing. 
sand from under the walls until the sandbags fell out of place 
and let the water through. But each time, a truckload of sand 
bags were rushed to the scene and the break was stopped. In 
all there were nearly four miles of levee to be watched. 


For thirty-six hours the cause seemed hopeless. The boys work- 
ed night and day. The longest any of them worked was 33 out 
of 36 hours. That is a long day at any kind of work but a lot 
longer when handling sandbags. It did not look encouraging. 
The levee was breaking about as fast as it could be fixed. The 
State Guard was called in to keep all sight-seers off the grounds. 
This was for two reasons. First, to keep them out of the way of 
the workmen and secondly, if the levee should break, they would 
not be trapped as easily. Water backed through the sewer sys- 
tem into the city. Roads became soft and boggy making it dif- 
ficult for the trucks to haul sand bags. But each person was 
determined to do his best and so kept on working. 


Then suddenly the levee on the opposite shore broke, flooding 
a large area of Omaha, Nebraska and leaving thousands home- 
less. It also did considerable damage to the large airport. But 
this did relieve the pressure on the Council Bluffs side for sev- 
eral hours, giving the men time to re-enforce the levee. . Soon 
afterwards, the waters began to lower and the rejoicing began. 

In all, 188,000 sandbags had been placed and many truckloads 
of loose sand had been shovelled. 

On April 16, the men returned to camp once more after lab- 
oring for ten days of which nearly two full days were steady rain. 
Each one was stronger physically after going through the ex- 
perience than before. 


This can also be applied to our spiritual life. Each one of us 
who is able to put forth the special efforts that it takes to cross 
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those spiritual mountains will be stronger to face those obstacles 
that will confront us in later life. Let us therefore grow in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, in all 
things in all ways, knowing that if God be for us who can be 
against us. | 


The Montana Flood 


An Account of the Devasting Flood and Railroad Washout Near 
Terry, Montana | 


By Amos K. Fisher, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Nestled down among the bare hills, in the Badlands of Eastern 
Montana, is the Civilian Public Service Camp No. 64. Situated 
in the peaceful Yellowstone Valley, the camp is located one-fourth 
mile east of the Town of Terry, Montana. One mile to the north is 
the Yellowstone River which comes rippling down from the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and from the mountains of central and 
western Montana. From looking at its yellow waters, or judg- 
ing from the amount of rain which falls in this region, one would 
never suspect that this peaceful river could ever escape its 
boundaries and invade the surrounding territory. 


The Terry, Montana camp was opened by Civilian Public Ser- 
vice on January 12, 1943. It had formerly been a C.C.C. and a 
W.P.A. camp, in fact, there were still W.P.A. men at the camp | 
when the first C.P.S. men arrived. The valley where the camp 
is located is naturally dry, due to the fact that it lies east of 
the Great Divide. It is approximately 50 miles long and 15 miles 
wide, worthless without irrigation, except for grazing. The 
object of the project, which is under the supervision of the U. S. 
Land Reclamation Service, is to reclaim abandoned land, and to 
convert it into productive farms, capable of yielding a living to 
the farmers who take them over. The land is leveled off, irri- 
gated, and farm buildings are erected. The work is nearly all 
done with machinery. There are, at the camp, twenty-seven diesel 
tractors, seven farm tractors, and two auto patrol scrapers, all 
operated by C.P.S. men, also five drag lines operated by outside 
help. 3 

Besides running the tractor outfits, there are various crews em- 
ployed at building concrete structures, irrigating, surveying, build- 
ing high voltage lines and numerous other tasks. 


There are three large pump houses located on the banks of the 
Yellowstone River, each with a pumping capacity of 480 gallons 
per second. Another is under construction. These large pump 
houses are operated entirely by C.P.S. men, 24 hours per day, 
working in three eight hour shifts. 
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Two railroad lines come roaring down this valley on their 
journeys between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. The Milwaukee 
Road runs along on the North side while the Northern Pacific 
follows the southern side of the river. 


It was in the springtime, about the middle of March, 1943, when 
the river started rising. No longer did it flow at its usual rate 
of 8 miles per hour, but came rushing faster and faster, higher 
and higher. The weather was cold and clear, no sign of rain. 
Still the waters rose. Way up in the mountains, warm weather 
‘had begun to melt the ice and snow. Down it rushed, faster than 
the rivers could take it. The Tongue River, the Bighorn, the 
Powder, and numerous other smaller tributaries empty into the 
Yellow Stone, which flows into the Missouri at Mobridge, North 
Dakota. Finally, on Saturday afternoon, March 18, the waters 
jumped the banks and spread for several miles on either side of 
the river. 


The trains crept slowly and cautiously over the rails as the 
water rose higher and higher. Ultimately, it reached the level 
of both tracks. The last train to go through was on Saturday 
midnight, March 18, but still the angry waters rose higher for 
six hours, then started receding. By Sunday noon, the tracks 
were dry once more, but the damage had been done. Nearly two 
miles of the Milwaukee track had been washed off the grade, 
while the Northern Pacific had suffered lesser damage. At Sun- 
day noon, the railway officials called Mr. Ferguson, camp super- 
intendant, asking for help. A wire was immediately sent to 
Washington asking Selective Service for permission to send camp 
personnel to the flooded area. Permission was granted and by 
2:00 p. m., sixty men had been selected to go. These men or- 
ganized into two groups and were taken to the flood area in 
camp crew trucks. The scene of the disaster was thirty miles 
west of Terry, ten miles east of Miles City. 


At the time these men were leaving camp to aid the railroads, 
another problem presented itself. It was feared that the water 
might rise high enough so’as to damage the electric motors in 
the Glendive pump house. Therefore, a crew of ten men were 
sent to go to the pump house to remove the electric motors. This 
pump house lay ten miles east of camp on the other side of the 
river, therefore making it necessary to cross the river on the 
four-span steel bridge on Highway No. 10. Before these men 
attempted to cross, they stopped to inspect the bridge. As they 
were standing, gazing across the river, the ice lifted the bridge, 
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carrying it off the concrete pier and depositing one span on the 
bank. No one could hardly believe that it could be possible, so 
high was the water. It makes one feel rather small to see the 
wonderful works of God. The bridge has as yet not been replaced, 
a ferry boat operated by C.P.S. men, takes anyone over who 
wishes to cross the river. 


But to continue with our story, the 60 men arrived at the wash- 
out at 3:00 p. m. and immediately began working on the Milwau- 
Kee Railroad. There were nearly 200 other men on the job besides . 
the C.P.S. men. Large chunks of ice lay where the tracks 
had been and the steel rails were washed completely off the grade. 
The ice had to be shoveled or blasted off, and the track replaced. 
Much of the track was still together. Where this was the case, 
about a hundred men lined up and pulled it back into place by 
hooking the shovels over the rails. Inch by inch and foot by foot, 
it was moved back into place. A section foreman stood on the 
grade and called for everyone to pull with a “Ho Heavy” yell. 
This “Ho Heavy” yell is still very popular around camp when 
strength is needed to move something. A work train followed 
behind and placed ties and rails wherever needed. The first crew 
worked till Monday morning at 9:00 o’clock when we were reliev: 
ed by another group of 60 of our men. These men worked till six 
o’clock that evening when they were relieved by the first crew. 
Meals were brought out every 4 hours and were paid for by the 
railroad company. At ten o’clock Monday night the first train, 
a passenger train moved slowly over the tracks and traffic was 
again resumed. Our work was of a temporary nature, however, 
intended to allow the trains to creep over the washout. For weeks 
afterwards, section crews were working on the railroad. 


After the Milwaukee had been completed, the crew was sent to 
the North Pacific Road, but it had not been damaged as badly as 
the Milwaukee. The track was not washed off the grade, but the 
fill had been washed from under the track for three and a quar- 
ter miles. This road was completed by 9:00 p.m. Tuesday evening. 


Our help was greatly appreciated and highly praised by the 
Railroad officials. The money we earned amounted to $2000.00 
and went into the frozen CPS fund. The RR officials were very 
much aroused when they learned that we w 
the overtime money and t 
were unable to. 
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But we were not doing more than our duty, even if it was 
strenuous work and long hours. We were glad to be of help where 
our help was needed. 

The Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, be praised and all honor 
be given unto Him. 


The Tale of Doris Dean 


The story of a four-year old girl lost in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains near the Grottoes, Virginia Camp, By Henry S. Swartzentru- 
ber, Garrett Co. Maryland. 


After being here this length of time, camp life would get rather 
monotonous, were it not for the unusual events that occasionally 
take place. I have had the opportunity of taking part in several 
such instances. Once we were called to assist in a plane crash 
where a P-47 “Thunderbolt” had crashed and exploded on a moun- 
tainside, scattering plane and avaitor over a ten acre field. We 
once helped salvage property along the Shenandoah River, during 
a severe flood. We have also fought numerous blazing forest fires. 


But of all our emergency aids such as these already mentioned, 
plus the many months of emergency farm labor for local farmers, 
there remains one event that seems to be more magnificent than 
all others, proving that we do “Work of National Importance’ 
and that we are serving for a purpose and a cause. 


I will never forget that Monday night of May 17, 1943. It was 
a little past midnight when eight of us were aroused from our 
sleep and were told that a little girl had been lost in the moun- 
tains. Relatives had come to ask for our help in searching for 
her. Before we hardly knew what was going on, we were on 
our way and after a brisk twenty mile drive we arrived at the 
farmhouse which was located at the very foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains near the Island Ford Railway Station. A group of 
neighbors had gathered about the lonesome home, standing in the 
moonlight, talking, discussing and seemingly in somewhat of a 
confusion. 


We were told that Doris Virginia Dean, aged 4, fleshy, heavy 
set, tender and barefooted, had last been seen that afternoon at — 
about four o’clock. Two cows had strayed into the woods and 
little Doris had gone with her two brothers, aged 5 and 7, to 
fetch them back into the barnyard. But the two older boys, it 
seems, had traveled too swiftly for the little girl. So, after fetching 
the cows and closing the barnyard gate, the two brothers went back 
to where they had left their sister, a distance of two hundred 
yards, but to their astonishment, she was rot there. They heard 
her crying a short ways up the mountainside so they both ran 
and told their mother, who immediately dropped everything and 
went to fetch her darling girl. But, sad to say, she could find 
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no trace of her. Searching frantically and calling with all her 
heart, she still got no answer. Her husband came home at sunset 
and they both searched diligently but the fading shadows gave 
them no clue as to the whereabouts of their dearly beloved daugh- 
ter. This continued on into the night, in the meantime, summon- 
ing all available help to aid them. 

We were shown the spot where she was last seen and heard. 
With our lanterns in our hands we started to hunt. The father 
took the lead, following the path while we spaced ourselves 10 or 
15 feet apart to either side. Thus we combed the mountain ex- 
pecting to find her any moment. 


It was an unusually calm quiet moonlight night. One could hear 
even the slightest noise for a great distance and as we hunted we 
often stopped and listened. ‘Doris, Doris,” we called until the 
entire mountainside echoed but not even the slightest answer did 
we get. Onward we traveled, up and down the paths, very slowly 
and cautiously, through the thick undergrowth, honeysuckle and 
laurel which at that time were in their fullest bloom. It would 
have made a nice bed for a lost child in these mountains, while 
the flowery fragrance and the scent of the locust bloom made one 
think of a funeral. 


But still we hunted, not knowing what moment we would stumble 
across her body. The moon began to lower and the dawn began 
to show in the east. The whippoorwills occasionally broke the 
silence with their crazy bits of calling. We began to tire so we 
paused to eat the lunches we had brought with us. The father 
looked weary and worried. He had not eaten any supper and 
after all these many miles of hard searching he refused to take 
any food, but sat down and began to weep aloud, not knowing 
where next to look for his darling daughter. We could hear the 
mother calling her lost child from some far off hill. It was, in- 
deed very touching. 


The dawn broke Tuesday morning and still no clue had been 
found. A call was sent to camp for more help whereupon, fortv 
additional campees were sent. This enabled us to form a greater 
lineup, aS we searched all day, combing the mountainside sys- 
tematically and looking very carefully. We found nothing and 
returned to camp, late that evening. 


On Wednesday morning forty-five of us were sent back to con- 
tinue where we had left off the evening before. When we arrived 
we found hundreds of persons had gathered from neighboring 
towns to aid in the search. State police and troopers with their 
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bloodhounds were also on the scene. The hounds were given the 
girl’s clothing she had changed a few hours before she became 
lost. They picked up the trail and followed it rather doubtfully 
across two small brooklets but lost it there and were unable to 
find any further trail. Late Wednesday afternoon a severe thun- 
derstorm came upon us two and one-half miles up in the moun- 
tains. We were literally soaked through and through so we re 
turned to camp. 


Thursday morning came and we again went back to our task. 
The superintendent tried to encourage our work by telling us we 
are “doing fine.” The leaves and brush were still dripping wet and 
it took only a few minutes to get wet through to start with. We 
increased our semi-circle that day to three miles. Things began 
to seem mysterious, and many police and troopers were trying 
to find some clue as to what could have happened to the child. Rad- 
io and local newspapers reported daily of these events, and asked 
for volunteer searchers. 


Thursday noon a hair-clasp was found in the mountains and 
identified by the mother as the child’s. In the afternoon twenty- 
five Luray campers plus forty volunteers joined our line-up making 
it larger than ever before. Numerous women were among the 
volunteers and after an hour’s searching, they were played out 
and we had to re-adjust our line-up. But just a little later another 
heavy thunderstorm found us way back in the mountains and our 
line went to pieces. The lightning flashed and the thunder re- 
veberated from the mountainside severely frightening many of 
the volunteers who had evidently never been out in a thunderstorm 
before. In late evening, we returned to camp, wet, tired and hun- 
gry, our clothes ragged and torn. But still we could not help 
think of the little girl, out in the wilderness alone, wet, hungry, 
thirsty, tired and probably still wondering around. 


Friday morning we returned once more to the home. Our sup- 
ervisor gravely told us that officials are beginning to fear the 
child had either been kidnapped or had been killed by the wild 
beasts of the mountains. He warned us to look closely in the 
brush, in hollow logs and under leaves and rocks to discover any 
bloodstains or marks of any kind. He explained further what to 
do and what not to do in case we find her and encouraged us to 
search diligently just as though it were our very own dear sister. 
His sermon really caused chills of enthusiasm, for everyone seem- 
ed to realize the desperate need of the search for the lost child. » 

Officials were puzzled and could not explain how a child could get 
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away so quickly. They studied the mountains and the nature of 
a lost child in them but still they found no solution. Many horse- 
men accompanied by different kinds of dogs kept continual vig- 
ilance along the many miles of mountain paths. A Militia Army 
came to help, also many National Guards, the Bridgewater Boy 
Scouts, and scor2s of volunteers. These various groups formed 
searching parties, all doing their very best to find some trace of 
the lost child. Even an airplane assisted in the search, flying very 
low, but everything seemed in vain. 

By Friday evening, officials seemed to be at loss to know what 
should be done. After a lengthy conference, it was decided that 
two particular hollows must be hunted out, starting in the 
mountains at the Skyline Drive. The chances seemed slim of 
finding a little girl up in the wilderness, that far from her home 
but the authorities had decided to let nothing undone that could 
be done, no stone unturned that would be turned and no ravine 
unsearched that could be searched. 

On Saturday morning one hundred campees gathered at the 
entrance of the Rocky mountain fire trail on the Skyline drive 
and prepared for a grand final week-end search. The group from 
Luray took the east side of the mountain down a hollow while all 
of the Grottoes men except three of us went down the right side 
down a gorge. The three of us were to search the fire trail that 
leads along the very top of the mountain. I was well acquainted 
with this fire trail as my crew had repaired it one wet day the 
winter before. 

We walked very slow and steady. It was steep and rocky with 
much brush. I walked along the fire trail while Luther Lerch 
walked to my left one hundred feet and Pau] Coffman to my right 
that distance. For awhile, we could hear the two crews going 
down their respective hollows, but even that soon faded in the dis- 
tance. The three of us cautiously made our way forward, ever 
being on the lookout for poisonous snakes as our men had killed 
nearly twenty-five copperheads and rattlesnakes. Fortunately, no 
one was ever bitten but several times they had narrowly escaped. 

Noon found us at a high altitude and we ate our lunches by a 
very small spring that was only about the size of a lead pencil. 
We filled our canteens with fresh water and talked of how foolish 
it was to be hunting for a barefooted little girl high in the moun- 
tains five miles from her home in a jungle so dense that even we, 
who were well equipped could hardly get through. Our lunch eat- 
en, we were once again on our way, still plodding upward. In anoth- 
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er hour we would be at the very top of the mountain. Walking 
slowly and seldom speaking we made our way monotonously 
around the last bend toward the top when we were startled to 
hear Paul shout excitedly: 

“Here she is, boys!” 

He dashed through the brush and lo! there she surely lay. She 
was yet alive, lying in among the rocks in a bed of leaves. 

We stood utterly speechless, and confused, scarcely believing 
our own eyes. The chills chased up and down our spines and 
the hair on our head kept pushing our hats up. The child tried 
to sit up. We helped her and she began to talk but very faintly. 
Her dress was somewhat torn and her face, hands, arms and feet 
were severely scratched. Her muscles had shrunk but yet she 
was alive. We gave her a sip of water and at once she seemed 
revived. We asked if her name was Doris. She nodded yes. 


“Do you want to go home?” we asked. 
“Water, water,” is all she answered. 


We gave her a second sip but could not resist her crying, begging, 
most pitifully, “Water, water, more wa-ter” 


So we gave her the third sip and then poured away what was 
left for we knew too much water would be fatal. 

It was 2:25 when we found her. Her pulse was good, no broken 
bones and in fair condition. The overalls she had worn were 
ten feet away. She had evidently come there after the rain on 
Thursday eve, all wet and weary and had pulled off the overalls. 
After standing on them until too tired, she lay down among the 
rocks with her head uphill and one leg out across a rock. It was 
only her leg that Paul first recognized when he saw her fifteen 
feet away from him. 

After examining her and finding her in such a condition, we 
acted swiftly. Paul stayed to guard the child while Luther and 
I went for the home headquarters to get aid. We disposed of all 
our property permissible and began to run as we had never run 
before. The trail ended at about three-quarters of a mile. From 
there on we had to cut down through the mountainside through 
brush and undrgrowth, sliding down cliffs on our hands and Knees. 
We reached a logging road near the foot of the mountain and from 
there we ran even faster than we had ever imagined possible. We 
came upon one of our trucks parked along this road and ,as we 
neared it, the driver prepared to make full speed ahead. We 
quickly reached the home dashing through crowds of people and 
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a yard full of officials but saying nothing until we had finally 
reached the proper authorities. 


Everything stirred with excitement as we finally broke the news. 
“We found the child, we found the child.’ Immediately many 
questions were fired at us and sirens began to blow long and hard. 
Gun shots were discharged, the awaited signal, and scores of 
people came running out of the mountains. The chief of Police 
radioed from his car to his headquarters telling them to call 
WSVA “Child is found in fair condition.” Also “Call Hospital, 
trained nurse in one and one-half hours.” The message was sent 
to all headquarters and all further searching parties were cancelled. 
In less than an hour from the time she was found over four miles 
away in the mountain top, it was already over the radio. Im- 
mediately a rescue party was assembled but it was 5:00 p. m. 
when we again reached the top. An emergency stretcher was 
made and the child was lifted from its stone bed upon the stretcher. 
From eight to ten men were needed to carry it safely down over 
the cliffs. When we reached the logging road again it was nearly 
7:00 o’clock. The road was lined for a mile with eager eyes trying 
to get a glimpse of the lost child who was found after being lost 
five days and five nights. The family re-united at the ambulance 
and the child was sped a distance of twenty-one miles in seventeen 
minutes to the hospital where all possible aid was awaiting her. 
She required blood transfusions to revive, remaining at the hos- 
pital eleven days and once more returned to her happy peaceful 
home at the foot of the Blue Ridges of Virginia. She has now re- 
covered nicely and is a very charming, plump, dark-eyed little 
girl, but can relate of few things that took place in those moun- 
tains. 


Life on a Look-out Tower 


By Leroy J. Keim, Holmes Co., Chio 


Memories of my stay at High Top Fire Tower during the spring 
of 1943 at Camp No. 45, Luray Virginia will be cherished by me 
as long as I live. 

It is not mis-stating the facts when it is said that a fire tower 
look-out man has the most or at least equal to the most lonesome 
job known. It is doubly so since hikers and vacationists are 
restricted to areas near home because of transportation problems 
brought on by the war. 

The Luray camp is under the supervision of the National Park 
Service and naturally the Park Service has always been interested 
in preserving the wilderness area. Their toughest job was prevent- 
ing and subduing forest fires, which destroy vast amounts of the 
nation’s forests. Their first move was to choose suitable points 
and erect fire towers on the mountain peaks where large areas 
could be kept under continual observation. Five fire towers were 
erected in the Shenandoah National Park, spaced from twenty to 
thirty miles apart, from which the entire park could be scanned. 


It was mainly for fire protection that the Luray camp was 
opened. Due to the scarcity of trained lookouts during war-time, 
C.P.S. men had to be given rather brief instructions on the fund- 
amentals of manning a fire tower and learn by actual experience 
how to do a fairly efficient job. 

It was on February 22, 1943 that Glenn Rupp, clerk of the camp 
superintendent came through the dormitories where we were 
lying on our beds either reading, sleeping, or just day-dreaming, 
and asked for volunteers to take fire tower training. Approximate- 
ly a dozen of us expressed our willingness to do this. 


We were then gathered in the recreation hall and there spent 
several hours studying maps and listening carefully as the use 
of a fire-finder was explained to us. Without this instrument 
it would be well nigh impossible to determine the exact location 
of a fire, especially in unfamiliar territory. The fundamentals 
of locating and reporting a smoke were explained in detail such 
as azimuth or degree reading, distance from tower to fire, the 
elevation (this could be secured from contour lines on the map), 
location on the map, such as a letter or mark on the map close- 
est to fire, also any local landmarks you may have learned to 
know by studying the surrounding territory. After the lecture, we 
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were taken to Millers Head fire tower five miles from camp and 
there were demonstrated the use of the firefinder. (This tower 
was later manned by Roman Raber.) 

On the morning of March 4th we were told to pack enough food 
to last for one week. At that time we were to be relieved a week. 
This alternation was to continue throughout the spring season. 
AS we were considered on duty twenty-four hours a day, we were 
given the following week off to spend as we pleased as long as 
we remained at camp. The week off naturally was quite 
an attraction to some of the fellows but a few of the first ones to 
volunteer decided later, that one week off did not make up for 
the lonely week on the tower. 


I was assigned to High Top Mt. tower located thirty-five miles 
south of camp. After riding in the back end of a dump truck 
to a small clearing one-half mile from the tower, I hiked the 
rest of the way to the top assisted in the tedious job of carrying 
my week’s food supply by Glenn Rupp. We were lucky to get 
so near to the tower for the road thawed out later making it 
impossible to travel with a motor vehicle. It was frozen solid 
the first trip as winter was not yet over, as I found out to my 
discomfort a few days later. 


A one-half hour climb brought us to the tower located at the 
very peak (elevation 3,580 feet) and after a brief rest Glenn left 
for the truck again. As I watched him disappear around a bend 
in the trai] it came to me with abrupt suddeness that I was all 
alone (and would be for a week) on top of a lonely mountain en- 
tirely surrounded by forests. A great loneliness engulfed me for a 
moment but was soon disspelled by the eager anticipation of my 
new job. 


It was a fairly warm spring day with most of the snow gone 
from the southern slopes and rapidly disappearing elsewhere. 
My eating and sleeping quarters were a small cabin near the tow- 
er equipped with a miniature wood stove, a small table, one 
chair and a bed. Being very hungry after the hike, I prepared a 
hurried lunch and consumed it in record time. After lunch, I 
climbed the tower by way of zig-zag steps leading to a door in 
the floor of the tower. My first task was to report “on duty” 
to park headquarters forty-five miles to the north, this being 
done by a telephone installed in the tower. Several weeks later 
a phone was also installed in the cabin which saved me many 
useless steps. I say “useless” for the simple reason that So many 
times the phone would ring while I was down in the cabin pre- 
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paring or eating a lunch and by the time I had reached the top, _ 
completely out of breath, the ringing would. stop and my party 
had hung up. 

After reporting to headquarters, I began a careful survey of 
surrounding territory and with the aid of the fire-finder, I soon 
learned to know the names of the prominent peaks and landmarks. 


On the west side was the beautiful Shenandoah Valley with the 
river winding its way through the heart of it. The Norfolk and 
Western Railway followed the river bank for many miles. I 
loved to sit and watch the long freight trains crawling along as 
far as the human eye could see until they finally passed out of 
Sight behind the foothills. 


To the north and south were forest-covered mountains as far 
as a person could see, and to the east another broad valley. The 
two valleys were separated by approximately twelve miles of 
mountains and timbers. 


The first evening, after dark, when I came off the tower, I wes 
confronted by the task of preparing supper. As I proceeded tv 
light the old gas lantern, I imagined the eyes of wildeats and 
anything conceivable staring at me through the windows of the 
Shabby little cabin. Imagination can work wonders with a per- 
son for not many minutes later as I was cooking my supper with 
my back to the door, a sudden gust of wind blew it wide open, mak- 
ing the goose pimples do a jig up and down my spine. My re- 
flexes acted immediately and without warning I had slammed 
that door so hard that it shook the whole cabin. After stopping 
to think over the incident, I was inclined to laugh out loud. At 
10:30 I climbed the tower for a final checkup and then retired for 
the night. ' 

The following day I had the exciting experience of reporting my 
first smoke. It was during the middle of the afternoon that I 
first noticed it; a thin spiral of smoke rising above the tree tops 
quite some distance to the north. Immediately I set the sights of 
the firefinder, determined to find the location and report it as soon 
as possible. I did not wish to have someone else report the fire 
first for through my mind ran the words of the ranger: “The 
tower man’s report is expected FIRST.” Due to the hazy atmos- 
phere, I had an extremely difficult time of getting the azimuth 
reading which is the first and most important: procedure in locat- 
ing a fire.- Before I had completed the data, the telephone rang. 
I dreaded to pick up the receiver for fear someone else had beat me 
to it. Sure enough someone from the Big Meadows Maintenance 
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shops twenty miles to the north had seen the fire and reported 
it. Now headquarters were calling me to get the details. I as- 
sured them that in a minute or less I would call and give them 
the complete data. Three minutes was the alloted time for locat- 
ing and reporting a smoke, after the first glimpse. I was already 
going on five minutes and still not sure of the exact location, 
in fact less so than when I made the first rapid check-up. Fin- 
ally with my pulse thumping at top speed, I dialed the ranger’s 
office and gave them the desired information as best I could. I 
hastened to add that haze and unfamiliar territory could have caus- 
ed an error in my calculations. Several hours later Ranger Eckley 
called and informed me that it was only a grass fire outside the 
park boundary.That was a great relief as I didn’t have to keep 
watch on it any longer but his next words were not encouraging, 
in any sense of the word. He had sent a man out to check on 
the smoke and discovered that the location and distance I had 
given was three miles short of the mark. I resolved it should not 
happen again which was a false resolution as there are instances 
when it is practically impossible to give exact location of a smoke. 
This happens when a higher ridge comes between the tower and the 
spot where the fire is located. In such a case one must depend 
largely on a good guess or the chance that another tower can al- 
so pick up the smoke which will make it possible to get the exact 
spot when the degree readings of the two towers are compared. 


The latter part of the first week at the tower I will probably 
never forget. I had come prepared only for nice spring weather, 
not reckoned with the everchanging mountain climate. But it so 
happened that Old Man Winter still had a few hard licks in reserve 
and he turned them loose with all his fury during my third night 
at the tower. After a heavy snowfall the temperature dropped 
to sub-zero and all I had was a tiny wood stove which at best 
held only enough wood to last fifteen minutes. The first cold 
night I undressed and crawled between the sheets with five woolen 
army blankets and a comforter on top. I discovered with no fire 
(it was out almost as soon as I slipped under the covers) and 
window panes out that even all those covers didn’t keep me from 
shivering most of the night. In the morning I grabbed my shoes 
and lo and behold they were frozen solid as a board. With teeth 
chattering and in my stocking feet I succeeded in getting a fire 
started in the stove, pulled up a chair and sat down sticking my 
now thoroughly chilled feet in the oven after first tossing my 
shoes inside. After I considered myself sufficiently thawed out, 
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I climbed the tower and reported weather conditions. They in- 
formed me from the ranger’s office that it would not be necessary 
for me to spend any time in the tower that day as a heavy blanket 
of snow covered the ground and with the temperature flirting 
with the zero mark. I thanked them earnestly, then spent the 
rest of the day chopping wood and firing the stove. 


The following night I merely removed my shoes and coat before 
going to bed. This policy proved to be much better insurance 
against excess shivering. At least I slept soundly through that 
night. Getting up in the morning, however, I found I had the 
same ordeal to go through as the morning before. 

Food such as eggs and milk were naturally frozen solid in the 
morning. Frying eggs when they are frozen is possible but not 
very practical. The white of the egg would be fried to a frazzle 
while the yolk still rattled around in the pan. 


The time I did spend in the tower was rather unpleasant. Any- 
one looking in on the scene on a cold day might have mistaken 
it for an Indian war dance. The small gasoline heater being out 
of order forced me to keep moving to keep warm. During a cold 
spell several weeks later, I determined to light the gasoline heater 
in spite of its refusal to co-operate. I called the district ranger and 
once more asked for details on operation of the heater. They 
were identically the same as I had previously received but un- 
daunted, I set about to light it. This time I turned the gas on 
and left it that way longer than instructions called for. The re- 
sults when I held a match to the jets were a bit more than I 
had expected. Immediately flames shot upwards as high as the 
ceiling and being cramped in such close quarters, the situation 
did not appeal to me at all. I had visions of a terrific explosion 
but in spite of my fear, I stuck it out beating down the flames with 
my coat. In a short time, after the excess gasoline had been con- 
sumed, it subsided. I decided on a hands-off policy from there 
on. 

From the tower, I could see several miles to the southeast, a few 
huts and an old school house where a group of mountain folk 
made their homes. These were, of course, outside the 
park boundary, but still isolated far from their near- 
est neighbors. I had heard all kinds of stories and 
legends, some good, some bad, about these mountain folk 
but had never encountered many of them. Therefore I was al- 
ways on the lookout for their appearance at the tower. After 
having given up hopes of encountering any, I finally was privil- 
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eged to meet one, a middle aged man, one Sunday afternoon. I 
was not aware of him until he had begun the ascension of the 
tower; his footsteps on the stairway attracted my attention. At 
first I was a bit apprehensive of the visitor as I could not know 
whether his intentions were good or bad, but my fears were soon 
allayed. He turned out to be a very sociable chap and we carried 
on a conversation for several hours. His visit had assured me of 
one thing, that not all of these backwoods people were of the des- 
perado type as one would almost be led to believe from all the tales 
you hear, some of which are undoubtedly true. 


The only other occasion I had to meet any of the inhabitants 
of that region was sometime later as I was hiking down a trail 
leading out of the park. This meeting was not so pleasant. As 
I rounded a bend in the trail a huge hound lunged toward me with 
fangs bared and making plenty of noise. My first instinct was 
to let fly a club I happened to have in my hand and while in the 
process of doing so my eye caught a glimpse of three rough 
looking characters glaring at me from a short distance down 
the trail. By this time, I felt rather ill at ease as between us were 
three more dogs all vicious in appearance. As I was headed to 
pass them, I decided to continue, first picking up another club 
to help stimulate my nerves a bit. I found that by twirling the 
club and with a little restraining from their masters, the dogs were 
keeping their distance enough to let me pass. My meeting with 
the strangers was a hurried good morning from me with a slight 
nod from them and a low-toned greeting which I wasn’t able to 
understand. I could feel their eyes on my back until I was out of 
sight. I lost no time in putting distance between us. Needless 
to say I took another route back. 

One experience, perhaps the most prominent in my mind oc- 
curred one Monday evening about dusk. I came off the tower 
with intentions of preparing and eating supper before dark. In 
the distance I heard rumblings of thunder and black ominous 
clouds approaching from the southwest. I hurried to finish my 
supper and get back in the tower. Our instructions were to stay 
in the tower during a thunder storm as lightning frequently causes 
forest fires. We were to take azimuth readings of any visible 
direct strokes and make a note of each one. These fires usually 
wouldn’t break out for many hours or even several days later. 
For that reason we were told to write down the location and con- 
tinue to examine the areas closely until all danger of fire had sub- 
sided. As it happened, by the time I got through with my supper 
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the storm was upon me in all its fury. The cabin had no lightning 
protection such as the tower had. Nevertheless, I didn’t relish 
going up at that stuge of the storm so I lay down on my bed 
wishing desparately for a companion. Never, it seemed, had I 
heard such deafening claps of thunder and seen such blinding 
flashes of lightning. My being alone, no doubt, had much to do 
with my anxiety. By this time it was dark and the mountain top 
was completely engulfed by swirling clouds. As never before, 
I now realized the mightiness of that “Greater Power” and the 
smallness of a human being out on top of a lonely mountain peak 
with no other humans for miles around. It was not a pleasant ex- 
perience but certainly not harmful spiritually. 


After it was all over, I opened the door and to my surprise 
found the ground covered with snow. My thoughts had been 
with the boys on the other towers and now I decided to call 
Roman Raber at Millers Head. Upon picking up the phone 1 
discovered it was out of order. The ringing device had been burn- 
ed out and was not corrected for three days. 


The following day, I hiked down to Thornton Gap several miles 
distant where the Spotswood Trail crosses the Skyline Drive to 
try to locate Mr. Good, the fire guard, stationed in an out-of- 
business tavern and tourist’s home. He was not in his quarters 
but just as I started back, he returned from an inspection tour. I 
told him of my plight and immediateiy he hit on a plan to alle- 
viate the situation until telephone service could be restored again. 
As the wires were not actually broken, only the ringing device 
burned out, he suggested that I remove the receiver from the hook 
and at a designated time he would whistle through his phone to 
attract my attention. I could in this way speak to him and inform 
him of any happenings. This method proved satisfactory and was 
used for the next two days until telephone service was restored. 


I reported quite a number of smokes during the season with only 
a few turning out to be of a serious nature. Rigid regulations 
required a report of any smoke visible inside the park boundaries. 

The end of the week on duty was always looked forward to as 
no sight of human and no mail for a week were not too much 
appreciated by the men on the lookout towers. However, after a 
week in camp we were ready to return to our jobs, 

In closing, I must say that the time I spent on the lookout 
tower was indeed interesting but might add that camp life is 
not made up only of unusual incidents. The truth is that camp 
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life consists to a large extent of the same things over and over 
again and is far from glamorous. Month after month of the 
same routine is monotonous and a test to anyone’s endurance. 
That, then, is the reason that unusual incidents or a change in 
routine are so highly welcomed by the men at camp. 


Human Guinea Pig Experiment 


By Ed Miller, Holmes County, Ohio 


Detached Service projects afford different types of interesting 
experiences. Serving as a Human Guinea Pig in scientific experi- 
ments is perhaps one of the most interesting of the many varied 
special projects in which C.P.S. men participate. 


I voluntarily submitted my services as an experiment subject 
to one type of these experiments for five and one-half months. 
This experiment as conducted at the University of Illinois which 
is locted at Champaign- Urbana, Illinois. 

The time that I served there proved to be not only interesting, 
but also educational and inspiring. It is quite difficult to pre- 
sent in words a clear picture of the greatly varied routine of our 
experiment. I shall endeavor, however, to give a rough idea of 
what we had to undergo throughout the different phases of the 
experiment. 

It might be of interest to know that to date there are over 150 
C.P.S. men participating in different types of experiments and 
the number will probably be increased in the near future. More 
new projects are being proposed continually. Already at least 
thirty different scientific experiments have either been completed 
or are now under way. 

In experiments, the men have undergone such conditions as 
eating dehydrated grass tips, lying on life rafts for days under 
a blistering sun, drinking ocean water, spending hours in low or 
high pressure chambers to study the correlation between altitude 
and diet, or going on low protein diets to study the effects of work 
under such conditions. Many of them have voluntarily contracted 
diseases such as influenza, yellow jaundice, atypical pneumonia, 
malaria, etc. Thirty-five men wore clothes infested with typhus 
carrying lice for weeks at a time to help combat that dread dis- 
ease that accompanies war. Cancer, seasickness, and airsickness, 
are also among the experiments. 

The experiment in which I participated was one concerning re- 
stricted diets such as low calcium, high protein, etc. while at the 
same time living under conditions simulating the jungle, desert, or 
the arctic. We were under the sponsorship of the O.S.R.D.. (Office 
of Scientific Research and Developments). 


There were seven of us in this unit, however only four of us 
pasa Yo 
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acted aS guinea pigs. The remaining three served as assistants to 
laboratory technicians, and helped to compile the data that was ob- 
tained from our days in the chamber. 

The whole set-up was quite satisfactory as we had it there at 
the University. The campus is one mile long and three blocks 
wide, our chamber being located nearly in the center. It is a very 
busy place, for there are approximately 8,000 students attending 
the University. Champaign and Urbana are built together and 
are sometimes referred to as the “Twin Cities of Illinois’ We 
boarded just three blocks from the campus in a private home with 
extremely nice people. We tried to show our appreciation of their 
fine hospitality by taking turns to do the evening dishes and also 
did all the housecleaning. 

The fundamentals of our experiment consisted of being on a 
nearly constant restricted diet, collecting all excretions, and sit- 
ting in a windowless, sealed heat chamber and sweat for eight 
hours a day except on Saturdays we had only three hours to 
spend in the chamber. We were off to a certain extent on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays. 

Our diet had no restrictions as to the quantity, as many people 
seem to think in relation to the word “diet.” We were allowed 
to eat all we wanted, however, we had to choose the amount we 
wanted on the first meal of the diet and then continue eating the 
same amount every day throughout the whole diet. Our food was 
always well prepared, but we were usualiy tired of it by the end of 
the period which generally lasted from four to five weeks. We 
never had the same kind of diet twice, for instance, on a low cal- 
cium diet, we were allowed to eat any foods except those which 
had a high calcium content such as milk, cheese, etc. The lady with 
whom we boarded did our cooking for us and she was required 
to buy enough food at one time to last throughout the entire 
course so our meals would always be exactly the same. 

The general routine of our day was: get up in the morning at 
at 7:30, make our beds, eat our breakfast(we never needed to guess 
what we’d have) and walk over to the place of our experiment by 
8:00 a.m. The army had a special training program on the cam- 
pus for thousands of soldiers and often it was necessary for us to 
fall in step with these columns of men marching to their classes. 
This was necessary in order to get to our chamber on time. This 
was done a good deal by the civilian students too and no one seemed 
to mind. After arriving at the building, we each took a hot shower 
bath, and rinsed our bodies thoroughly with distilled water in 
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order to remove al] foreign particles from our skin. Next we 
were weighed on scales which were accurate to within one gram. 
Then we were ready for the chamber, which is a heavily insulated 
room about sixteen feet square. It has a ceiling eight feet high 
and is lined with aluminum painted sheet iron all around with a 
floor of cement. 

It had originally been used for experiments with steers, the 
stanchions still being in place but had been thoroughly cleaned 
before we were put into it. Upon entering the chamber, our tem- 
peratures were taken and again every two hours throughout the 
day. The conditions in the chamber were those simulating jungle 
climates most of the time, however, at times we had desert’con- 
ditions and occasionally comfortable conditions with which a base 
can be set to compare the results of the hot weeks. 


After a few minutes in this hot environment, we started sweat- 
ing profusely, and all this perspiration had to be collected and 
saved for analyzing. In order to do this, we each had a piece of 
cheeze cloth which we used to mop the sweat off our bodies and 
Squeeze it into a gallon juz with the aid of a glass funnel. We 
also sat on metal lawn chairs which were draped with turkish 
towels and placed in large galvanized pans. This was to catch 
whatever sweat trickled from our bodies. We were allowed to 
drink all the water we wanted while in the chamber but it all 
had to be measured, and after being in the warm room a short 
time it became quite warm. We took eight large salt tablets each 
day dissolved in our drinking water. A person has no idea how 
good warm salt water can really taste under such conditions. 
We sweated from one to two and a half gallons per day. Oft 
times drinking as much as three gallons a day. We always had 
to measure the amount of water we drank outside the chamber 
too. As a rule we gained all our weight back by the next morning, 
however at the end of the cay, we felt more tired and fagged out 
than if we had undergone a day of hard physical labor. 


Every day we were given various intellective and physical tests. 
The intellective tests required thirty minutes of hard concentration 
and we found that they were harder on us than the physical 
exertion tests. One of the physical tests was Known as the “step- 
up test” in which we stepped on and off an eighteen inch bench 
rhythmically, twenty times in thirty seconds. Our heart rate was 
recorded immediately after the step-up test and again after a 
lapse of two minutes. My normal heart rate was sixty beats 
per minute but after this exercise it would sometimes go as high 
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as 148 beats per minute. All the tests we used we had to take in 
the morning upon entering the chamber and again in the evening 
just before leaving. This was to ascertain the effects of the day’s 
heat on our bodies. 

We were given many different kinds of mineral and vitamin 
supplements. We took as high as 133 pills and capsules a week 
and as many as ten different kinds in one dose. 


Samples of our food were continually being analyzed. All 
waste material given out of our bodies had to be analyzed includ- 
ing sweat and the distilled water with which we had washed our 
bodies. With all this information they were able to tell exactly 
what minerals and vitamins we lost in a day’s time. It was 
found that we lost certain substances which are very vital to 
the body’s resistance to various diseases. Each evening before 
leaving the chamber, we washed our bodies four times, each time 
using a designated amount of distilled water, which of course was 
Saved and analyzed. Our chairs, pans, and towels also had to be 
washed five times in order to obtain all the deposits left by the 
sweat. At the end of the day we again weighed in order to deter- 
mine the net weight we lost during the day. 

On hot days we passed the time in various ways such as singing 
or discussing topics of all descriptions. These discussions 
sometimes became rather heated for none of us were ourselves in 
this extreme heat. Whenever we had desert conditions, we were 
required to wash our entire bodies eighteen times per day. This 
would take up a good bit of our time. The difference between 
jungle and desert conditions are: jungle environment was 102 
degrees with 74 per cent humidity while the desert condition was 
112 degrees with only 24 per cent humidity. They were about 
equally uncomfortable, though with the desert conditions, very 
little perspiration was in evidence. 

Our unit, consisting of only seven men, had no church services 
of our own. We attended 2 Brethren Mission Church and Sunday 
School which was established ten years ago by a Rev. Garber. 
He was very grateful for our presence in his services and we en- 
joyed his sermons. He himself is a very ardent pacifist, but he 
couldn’t preach non-resistance to his congregation without most 
of them walking out of the church. 

We were paid $15 per month by the university besides our board 
and laundry bills. Occasionally we took a trip to Chicago to be 
examined by specialists to make certain our health was not in- 
jured. 
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All in all our work there was far from glamorous but we had 
great satisfaction in knowing that we were contributing to the 
welfare of mankind. Especially those who live in these oppressed 
hot areas. Due to our experiment, a better diet can be planned 
for these people. The results proved to be very useful and satis- 
factory. We and the university wanted to continue the experiment 
for another year, but for some unknown reason Selective Service 
intervened and after taking fifteen days furlough we were sent 
back to base camps. 


Here we can again enjoy the fine spiritual fellowship that pre- 
vails in a C.P.S. camp. I have found that camp life is what the 
individual makes out of it. I feel that my experiences and spirit- 
ual blessings by far offset my financial loss. I, indeed, am not 
sorry for what I have learned in C.P.S 


) 


’ California Forest Fires 


By Erwin Gingerich, Geauga County, Ohio 


North Fork Camp is in the Sierra National Forests, one-half 
mile from the town of North Fork, California. It is right in the 
mountains. One can look any way and see plenty of timber 
eovered ranges. The climate is mild with very little snow. We 
hiive lots of rain in the winter with none in the summer. 


Wild life is plentiful. There are lots of deer, bear, mountain 
lions, as well as smaller fur-bearing animals. Rattle snakes and 
lizards must also be contended with. Ground squirrels are plenti- 
ful and there is excellent fishing in the mountain streams. 


The main work here is building and maintaining roads, as well 
as telephone lines and carpenter work. There are also suppres 
sion crews, weather recorders and so on. We are subject to fire 
call at any time. 

What makes life interesting is to hear the fire siren blow, oft 
times at midnight. The superintendent then selects a list of the 
names of those who are to go and in a few minutes the trucks 
are on their way. Distances to the fire range from a few miles 
to nearly three hundred miles. The mountain roads are rough 
and crooked, consequently some of the men oft times get sick 
of the stomach. The results, of course, are not very pleasant, 
but the truck keeps on rolling uphill and down hill, around sharp 
turns and S-curves until we finally reach the scene of the fire. 
Sometimes the trucks can be taken to the very edge of the fire 
while other times only several miles near. One crew had to walk 
23 miles through the forests to reach their fire. 


There are several different kinds of fires, but the most we have 
to contend with here is the brush or timber fires. One must 
take into consideration many different factors when deciding as 
to the best method of combating one of these blazing forest fires. 
The direction and the velocity of the wind must be considered as 
well as the rate of advance of the fire. 

The idea is to cut a fire trail across its route and then set 
backfires to burn toward the oncoming blaze. A fire will always 
burn faster up the mountain side than down. It is extremely 
difficult to control a forest fire on a steep slope. 

The foreman of the crew decides where the trail is to be cut, 
then an axe man cuts any large saplings that may be in the way. 
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Following the axman are two men with brush hooks to clear 
away the brush or undergrowth. Then come the men with the 
fire rakes. This is a tool much like a garden rake but has four 
sections of a mower knife instead of teeth. This tool is very 
effective in scraping away leaves and loose debris. There are 
generally from 8 to 12 men with rakes. Each one gives a stroke 
with his rake as he pases down the line. The last man must 
see that all leaves and inflammable debris have been removed. 
A trail is cut about two feet wide down to the damp earth. 
Following the men with. the rakes, are the fire setters with their 
torches and set fire to the leaves on the side toward the advanc- 
ing fire. Thus the back-fire burns slowly toward the big fire until 
the two meet at a distance of from 25 to several hundred feet 
away from the fire trail. When this happens, it turns into a 
blazing, roaring inferno. Men with water tanks on their backs 
patrol the fire lines to extinguish any sparks which may blow 
across. These men with the water tanks must remain on duty 
for sometime after the fire subsides to prevent new outbreaks. 
They often have the worst jobs as they must generally endure 
smoke for hours at a time. 


Oft times after the fire has died down and all danger is 
apparently past it will break out anew making it necessary to 
build a new set of lines. It is much more apt to do this when 
there is a high wind. 


The biggest fire I was ever on burned approximately 70,000 
acres. It was pitiful to see the animals come scurrying through 
the blazes. Much wild life dies in such a fire. Sometimes 
it reaches a speed of 60 miles an hour. 


One night after we had been working for many hours, some 
of us were ordered to return to the trucks to get a little sleep. 
We decided to take a shortcut down through a canyon in order 
to save time. We reached the truck and slept for severa] hours 
till morning and then went back to continue work. After we 
had the fire out we intended to go through the canyon again 
to get back to the trucks but after seeing how steep it really 
was, none of us went down that way. We had not imagined 
the night before that it was so steep. 


One night one of the men awoke and felt something under 
his head. Just then he heard it rattle and of course lost no 
time in making tracks. It was a rattlesnake. 
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Fire-fighting is hard work but it is interesting. Many valuable 
acres of timber have been saved by getting to the fire before 
it becomes too large. Many thousands of dollars worth of 
damage is done every year and many homes are destroyed by 
these fires. We are glad that we can help whenever our as- 
sistance is needed. 


Smoke Jumper’s Cook 


By David 8S. Yoder, LaGrange, County, Indiana 


When the Smoke jumpers Unit at Missoula, Montana, was 
being organized jointly by the three historic peace churches; 
namely the Friends, Brethren and Mennonites, it was decided 
that the unit should consist of 60 jumpers and 6 cooks for the 
1943 fire season. Thus 20 jumpers and 2 cooks were to be selected 
from each group. 


Having always been interested in new fields of experience, I 
applied for and was chosen as one of the cooks . I arrived at 
Missoula on May 3, 1943, a complete stranger. At the depot, I 
discovered a group of young men getting acquainted, and sus- 
pecting them as probably new arrivals so I got close enough 
to get the drift of their conversation. Sure enough, they were 
the newcomers and were now getting the ups and downs on 
smoke jumping from a forestry employee. I introduced myself 
and felt much relieved, having found the party I was looking for. 
Seventeen jumpers and myself /arrived that day, which was the 
first group. 


After getting acquainted, we were soon on our way out to camp, 
which was a 60 mile trip by truck through some scenic country. 
The camp is located on the banks of Seeley Lake, a popular 
summer resort for Montana vacationers. 


Wild life was quite plentiful, deer could be seen feeding close 
by. The boys had several meals of fresh meat when a bear was 
Slain while trying rob the kitchen. At another time two fellows 
got tangled up with a bear as they were riding motorcycle after 
dark. This meeting was with a large black bear and caused a 
Slight collision—no one was hurt and both parties being quite 
frightened, soon went their way. 


After the men had arived they were separated into two groups 
to train. Each jumper was fitted with a well padded suit and a 
football players helmet for head protection. They carry two 
parachutes, a knife and 75 feet of rope in case they should hang 
in a tree while landing from a jump. After several days of 
exercises on the obstacle course and other ground training they 
are ready for the first actual jump. This first jump causes 
quite a bit of excitement, but most of the men fared quite well. 
There were several who suffered sprained ankles and stiff backs. 


ead We 
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Cooking for these men is a pleasure, even though there were 
some changes that had to be made. Since the government was 
paying the food bill and government men were eating with us, 
they wanted good food and plenty of it. Instead of keeping the 
cost down to 45 cents per man per day as we were used to before, 
Wwe were now allowed 90 cents a day for each man. The govern- 
ment was allowed a higher priority for meats and other strictly 
rationed foods. You may think that such a change was easy to 
make. It was good to have plenty of wholesome food to eat, but 
it is not nice to see food wasted when there are so many starving 
people in the world today. 


By the middle of June, the first group had completed its train- 
ing. Five side camps were started, two in Idaho, two in Montana 
and one in Oregon. The side camp crews ranged from 4 to 12 
men, thus the jumpers were spread out over quite a territory. 


I was sent along as cook with a group of men that went into 
the backwoods of Idaho. It was necessary to fly in as the nearest 
road was 25 miles from camp. All supplies came either by plane 
or mule pack trains. The only cleared spots were the garden 
and the airfield, otherwise the country round about was covered 
with pine, fir and cedar trees. Occasionally, one would come 
upon a spot where trees had been either damaged or destroyed by 
fire. 


Wild life here was even more plentiful than at Seeley Lake and 
elk and deer were seen feeding in large herds. Plenty of fresh 
meat was on hand during the open season. Fishing was the main 
sport and there was fresh fish on hand at all times. 


Cooking here was quite similar to other camps with the excep- 
tion of milk. Here we used only canned milk as no fresh milk 
was obtainable. The garden furnished most of our vegetables. 
Since there was an average of 15 men at each meal it was just 
like cooking for one big family. We baked most of our own bread. 


My schedule was rise at 5:30 A.M.—breakfast at 6:30. Dinner 
at 12:15 and supper at 6:00 P.M. I always had a helper which 
gave me some time off between meals and I had Saturday off. 
This day I usually spent fishing or going on a hike in the nearby 
mountains—admiring the beauty of God’s handicraft. 


The nature of the work, the beauty of our surroundings, and 
perhaps the good meals kept the morale of the boys at a high 
level. The jumpers were out on several fires, but the season was 
light. When not on fire duty they were kept busy keeping up 
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fire trails and telephone lines. They also put up several buildings 
where they had to cut their own timber for the rafters and 
shingles. ; 


Most of the fires were started by lightening. Wherever possible, 
the crews would be taken out by truck but often the smoke jump- 
ers could have the fire well under control before the truck or 
foot crews arrived. They were dropped a safe distance from the 
fire, their tools and eats dropped in another chute, thus they were 
all prepared to fight the fire. In returning, they often walked 
20 miles or more. 

The 1943 season was more or less only a try-out for the C.P.S. 
men. It proved quite successful and now the 1944 unit has been 
boosted to 120 men. 


Life on a Dairy Farm 


By Levi L. Yoder, LaGrange County, Indiana, now on detached 
Dairy Farm Service in York County, Pennsylvania. 


It was on Good Friday, the spring of 1943. A telegram arrived, 
saying that a number of us were to be transferred to dairy farms 
in York County, Pa. For long weeks we had waited on these 
transfers, but now that they had come we did not like the idea 
of breaking off the acquaintances we had made at camp. 


The following Tuesday morning, all besides two of us left. My 
partner and myself were now allowed to go several weeks on 
account of the jobs we had, he being a crew foreman and I the 
camp carpenter. 


Three weeks later we left camp, early in the morning, rousing 
several of our friends before departing. It was a new experience 
for us. Naturally we were rather wide awake, not knowing what 
to expect. As we neared our destination, we watched closely in 
order to get an idea as to what was the lay of the land, the 
crops and the farms in general. We were to report to the 
U. S. Employment Office, and as we left the train station, many 
questions raced through our minds. To what kind of a farm 
would we be sent? Will we have a decent place to work? How 
about public relations? But then again came the thought, why 
worry, God will take care of all these things. 


When we reached the Employment Office, we found two 
farmers waiting for us. After signing a number of papers we 
left for our new homes with our new employers. 


We arrived just before dinner, my new home was located near 
High Rock, Pa. My partner was lucky enough to get a farm 
only 1% miles away, which was unusual considering the fact 
that in many cases the men are 10 to 15 miles apart. 

The land resembles Holmes County, Ohio, a lot only some of the 
farms including the one where I work are a good deal worse. At 
least I thought so as I was used to more level land. 


Although it was supposed to be a dairy farm, I found that 
they keep only a few cows. They raise many vegetables such as 
potatoes, sweet corn, string beans, and tomatoes. Naturally 
these require a lot of labor to produce. 


Most of the farming is done with tractors, supplemented by 
eat 32 BR 
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a two-horse team. Much of the harvesting is done with power 
machinery. 

At that time our employer paid the government $40 per month 
besides furnishing our board and room. The Government in turn 
sent us $5 per month as a maintenance allowance. We were 
allowed to take as many week-ends and furloughs as our em- 
ployer wanted to give us. While on furlough, he did not need 
to pay for us. 

Too many of the employers took advantage of this and sent 
their men home for long periods during the winter months when 
work was slack. Therefore in the spring of 1944, Selective Ser- 
vice issued a new ruling. Now the employer must pay $50 per 
month instead of $40. We are to be allowed one week-end a month 
and only 15 days of furlough per year. The employer, however, 
is allowed to give the assignee 15 days additional furlough if he 
wishes but must pay the government same as if he were working. 
A number of us are getting the extra 15 days. 

Life here is different from at camp in that we do not have the 
companionship and as good a chance to associate with our fellow 
assignees. The Sundays are spent visiting each other whenever 
possible or going along to church with our employers, which are 
mostly Presbyterians. Occasionally we go on picnics or short 
hikes with friends or neighbors. 

The working hours are longer here than at camp, especially in 
the summer months. Since most of the work is done with 
tractors, they often run them nights. During the busy season 
some of the fellows have put in as high as 17 and 18 hours per 
day. This of course only lasts until the crops are out in the 
spring and in again in the fall. 

Camp life and farm service are alike in many respects. In 
both cases there are long years and many dark and lonely days, 
not Knowing what lies ahead. 


The people we come in contact with and the public in general 
seem very generous to us in every respct, for which we are very 
thankful. To think that people who have sons in the army re- 
specting us and treating us the way they do. Unquestionably 
there is a higher power than human beings watching over us, 
so far out among the world. Even some employers have boys of 
their own in overseas service while at home they have conscien- 
tious objectors working for them and treating them as their own 
sons. 
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In camp there is more time to write and to read God’s word, 
but here on the farm we have the opportunity to show the way 
of righteousness to many. Let us not fail to take advantage of 
this great opportunity. If we do fail, we will sometime come to 
realize that our C.P.S. life was after all not worthwhile. But we 
hope that with the Lord’s help we can like Paul, fight the good 
fight, (our weapons of warfare are not carnal. II Cor. 10:4) and 
keep the faith, remaining true to the stand which we have taken. 
Needless to say the men in C.P.S. have temptations same as when 
at home. We need the prayers of those we love. 

I can truthfully say I feel my experience has been worth a lot 
to me. I wouldn’t take a lot for what I have learned but naturally 
will be glad to return home once the time comes. 

It is true that we do not receive big wages. It is also true that 
we have to leave home, friends and loved ones, but the Lord says 
each man shall receive his just dues, one so and another so. 
After all, isn’t money a rather worldly thing? Still it seems as 
if everyone wants to get the most. Are not the fowls of the air 
the beasts of the fields and the fish of the sea as happy creatures 
as any on the earth, yet they never worry from one year to the 
next, “What will we eat, where shall we be sheltered.” If God 
cares for them, he will surely care for his own children. 


May the Lord watch between us all until the final day and take 
us to his Kingdom. 


Working in a Ward 


A Story of Mental Hospital Work by Alvin Yoder, Washington 
County, Iowa, now in C.P.S. Unit No. 93, Harrisburg, Pa. 


There was quite a bit of excitement at camp when it was 
announced that men were wanted for hospital work somewhere in 
Pennsylvania. Soon everyone was asking or being asked. “Are 
you going to sign up?” 

A number of us did sign up, but while we were waiting for our 
transfers, word came from Selective Service that no more fur- 
loughs were to be granted for the time being. This caused great 
concern for we had planned on taking our furlough which we 
had saved up for many months before transferring to the hospital. 
Once we were transferred, our furlough would be lost. But the 
ban was lifted and a short time later our transfer came. Every- 
one was in a hustle and a hurry to be off. But even so, we were 
rather reluctant to sever those friendships we had made at camp. 
The thought seemed remote, however in the light of our furlough 
and the chance of meeting others and making new friends at 
the hospital. 


Furlough over, we arrived at the hospital, one two or three at 
a time. I was much impressed by the beauty of the place. It 
reminded one of a park to see so many beautiful trees, shrubs 
and flowers all woven together by the winding lanes and gentle 
ravines. 


Upon reporting for work, we were given our instructions such 
as: lock doors as you pass though, never give your keys to any- 
one, if in doubt about anything be sure and find out and don’t 
be afraid to ask questions. 


We were started out on the better wards and later transferred 
to the more dificult ones. My first assignment was to the ad- 
mission ward. This is where all new patients are first brought 
and given a thorough examination and their behavior is recorded. 
This is also the ward where syphilis patients are brought for 
treatment. 

After two weeks on the admission ward, I was transferred to the 
violent ward. I felt rather shaky until I learned that these 
patients don’t make much trouble if they are used right. They 
are all physically able to get around, dress themselves and eat. 
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The work on this ward consists of bedmaking, cleaning floors, 
bathing the inmates, as well as keeping peace and order. Many 
of the patients are able to work and do many of the everyday 
tasks under supervision. But food has to be brought to them 
and meals served, in metal dishes. Errands have to be taken 
care of such as getting the patient’s mail, candy, ice cream, 
tobacco or anything else he wants from the general store. 


On the senile ward, it is different. Here the patients are less 
active, therefore the attendant must do most of the work 


The rest of the wards are still different. There the patients are 
able to be taken on the outside. They are taken to the cafeteria for 
meals and many have regular duties to perform such as in the 
laundry, bakery, kitchen, farm garden, occupational therapy 
shop, etc., etc. 


It has been a very interesting experience for me. I have long 
been curious to see the inside of such an institution. The people 
are like others—only more so, and have emotions the same as 
anyone else. It is rather interesting to observe the reactions of 
these patients upon first coming to the institution, also when 
they see their first CO. 


They are very curious and naturally ask many questions. Asa 
rule they soon learn that we are working for their good and 
learn to trust us. In different cases hospital authorities have 
stated that they have noticed a marked improvement in patients 
under C.O. care. We feel unworthy, however of any praise. We 
are not doing more than our duty or more than others would do 
in our position Some of the patients are not won so easily. I 
have in mind one in particular who had no use for C.O.’s. Occa- 
sionally he’d give us a lecture on what a true patriot should be 
and then proceeded to show how far a C.O. falls short of this 
ideal. 


“You're just a bunch of yellow cowards and a burden to the 
country” he would say. It seemed as if all efforts to win him 
would fail. But the attendants did not give up. They showed 
him that they took a real interest in him. He was a good story 
teller and they admired him for it. Once he was telling a story 
to one of the patients when he noticed that the attendant was 
fistening intently to what he had to say. 

“I believe you like me,” he exclaimed to the attendant, and 
from there on he began to change his attitude. Now he is as 
friendly as you please. 
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It has also been of much interest to me to study the different 
cases individually. One must wonder why it is that so many 
people require treatment in a mental hospital. I will not go into 
detail on the subject, perhaps someone else will give us a detailed 
study along this line. I would like to mention a few cases. 


J. F. is 20 years old, formerly a shipyard worker. When the 
war came on with its high wages arid shortage of manpower, he 
started working overtime which paid 1% times regular wages 
and if he worked Sundays, he got double time. The thought of 
money and more money lured him on and he worked until he 
eventually had a nervous breakdown. He recovered his mental 
poise after a few months at the hospital but he came to realize 
that he had paid dearly for the extra money he had earned. 


Another example, T. S., was a foreman at a factory with 75 men 
under his supervision. Intelligent man and gets along fine with 
most people, but he and his wife couldn’t. He had a nervous 
breakdown and came here for a rest. After 11 months, he was 
released but by some scheme of his wife, he was admitted the 
second time. He did a lot of reading, mostly not too good material. 
He was offered better literature by the C.P.S. men which he 
accepted and was very thankful for it. He decided to turn over 
a new leaf in his life but sad to say, the temptation was too 
great. When he got out again, he got even with his wife and 
skipped the state. 


To sum it up, we might say that in most cases, these individuals 
have let their emotions be their guide instead of reason. Natur- 
ally, they fell by the wayside. Many of these are being corrected 
and brought back to normal life daily, but even so, the mark re- 
mains. 


I have been greatly impressed by the necessity of right think- 
ing. Phillippians 4:8 “Finally brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, THINK ON THESE THINGS.” 


A Detailed Study of Hospital Work 


By Daniel Kaufman, Madison County, Ohio 


The work in mental hospitals has proven to be an assignment 
where the boys do not feel as though their time is wasted. Here 
we are able to do just the thing we belive in: help save human 
lives rather than destroy them. There are perhaps no people 
on earth who need help more than those who are mentally ill. 


When a person becomes ill in any part of the body, friends and 
relatives rush to offer help and sympathy. The best doctors 
must be called, flowers and books are brought. No expense is 
too great, and this helps to give the sick one a sense of importance 
and makes his illness seem so pleasant that he is apt to be sick 
even longer than necessary. Some people seem proud of their 
ailments and will talk about them for hours. 

But what happens when one becomes mentally ill? Does anyone 
bring flowers and sympathy? No, it is a different story then. 
No one tries to help. No one calls the doctor. Instead, people 
will giggle and whisper, pointing their fingers at the unfortunate 
one’s back. The sick one is usually aware of this which makes 
his emotional struggles even greater. Nothing is done to help 
him until he can no longer act in a respectable manner, then he 
is hauled away to a mental institution where he is locked up and 
often treated worse than a criminal. Once the patient is behind 
the hospital bars he can suffer alone among strangers. Here 
is where the real tragedy comes in. So little is known about men- 
tal diseases even by the doctors who have studied them for years. 
that there are few if any known cures for any kind of disorder. 
Many do get well for a time, of their own accord. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they find conditions so intolerable that 
they get well through sheer will power and their desire to get out. 
When this happens they are released to go back to the conditions 
that made them sick in the first place. They are soon on the re- 
bound and must go through the whole procedure again. One of the 
patients here has come and gone three times in the last year. 

The attendant, who has not been taught anything about mental 
disorders spends twelve hours a day with the patient. The 
doctor, who understands the patient best, spends a few minutes 
a day on the ward, sometimes only several times a week. 

These long days are trying to the best of attendants. The 
patients, acting under abnormal impulses, often seem stubborn 
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and pig-headed. Therefore they are often punished for things 
they can not help. This does not help the patient, and is one 
reason why care should be taken to choose men for the job who 
are best suited. Perhaps the C.O.’s will help to bring this about. 


Mental diseases or phychoses as they are properly called are 
classed in two general groups, (1) those due to accident or brain 
injury and (2) functional disorders in which there is no damage 
to the brain structure itself. Those with brain injury include 
such as epilepsy, hardening of the arteries, psychosis due to 
old age, and syphilis. Accidents sometimes cause mental dis- 
orders as well as bodily afflictions. 


The aged ones are often brought here by their families who 
_ just don’t want to be bothered with them. Some are still clean 
in their habits, causing very little trouble, while others present one 
of our greatest problems. Especially when they are so feeble 
that they should stay in bed but will not unless they are tied in. 
Such are always getting out and toddling about on the smooth 
hard floors till they slip and fall, striking their heads against sharp 
corners or breaking legs. When one breaks a leg he is usually 
restrained in bed but will not hold still making it impossible for 
the leg to heal. Oft times when we try to feed an old man like 
this he will grab the spoon and throw it in the attendant’s face. 
He has wonderful skill in grabbing and clinging to everything 
within reach. To solve this problem, his hands are then tied to 
the bed. In order to get any food into his mouth, it may be nec- 
‘essary to hold the nose shut. At the first gasp for breath the 
food is dashed into the open mouth from which it is blown back 
into the attendant’s face. If all efforts to feed in this manner 
fail, tube feeding is resorted to. The tube is passed to the 
stomach through the nose making it impossible for him to stop 
the process by bitting on the tube. 


Syphiletics are one of the worst kind of mental cases. This 
disease bores through the brain and nervous System, as well 
as other parts of the body. Though it can not bore through 
the outer skin, it can go anywhere in the body once it gets 
inside. It is not so easily passed from one person to another as 
some think for it dies as soon as it is not warm and wet. When 
it gets to the brain and nerve centers it causes a type of paralysis 
effecting loss of recent memory, unsteady gait, quivering lips, 
incessant babbling speech about things long passed. These 
patients are usually not very conscious of anything in the present. 
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The germ is shaped like a corkscrew and often softens and eats 
up the greater part of the brain. One such patient here was 
found to have only about one fifth of his brain left, as shown by 
X-ray. Decency does not permit going into detail conerning 
the actions of this patient. No beast would act as he did. 
Clothing and bedding, in fact anything he could get his hands 
on was promptly torn to bits. It took a good wrestler to serve 
his meals without getting himself plastered with food. If allowed 
to take its course, the disease would soon have killed this man, 
but he was given fever treatments which probably killed all the 
germs so he may live on for years in this condition. No one can 
put back what is gone or repair the damage done inside his body. 


In fever therapy, the patient is placed in a vault with his head 
protruding. Heat is applied by means of radio waves until the 
body temperature is between 105 and 106 degrees. Eight hours 
of this is given once a week until a blood test will show that the 
patient is free from the germ. One hundred hours may be needed 
to bring this about. 


Most patients belong to the group having functional disorders, 
that is they have no damage in the brain structures. They have 
the same emotions, passions and feelings that all of us do, 
but they have an overdose of one or more. The doctors say they 
are just like other people, only more so. A study of them is a 
study of people and their troubles. It may be a conflict between 
conscience and desire, it may be frustrated ambitions, feelings of 
guilt, or other emotional struggles which they cannot overcome. 


The guilt feelings are very common and manifest themselves 
in many amusing ways Often a patient will insist on sleeping on 
the floor saying he wants to leave the bed for someone else who 
needs it worse. One patient here considers himself so unworthy 
that he goes around apologizing to everyone he meets, “Excuse 
me for living. Pardon me for being born.” 


The voice of conscience is no longer a “wee small voice’, but ‘a 
voice loud and clear which acuses them if any scandalous deeds 
and calls them many ugly names. Often they will argue with these 
voices. So it is not uncommon to see one standing alone answer- 
ing his unseen tormentors with “I did not do that”, or “I am not a 
so and so”. Another common expression is “Why can’t they 
leave me alone? I am not bothering anybody”. Quite often 
they will think the voice is that of another patient. When this 
is the case there is likely to be a fight. 
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One colored patient always thinks his sister is upstairs with a 
mob. He can hear them making plans to burn and torture him. 
At night he will stand at a window and listen while the mob is . 
burning his son. He can see the fire. He hears his boy scream 
while the mob laughs Then he hears them plotting to get him 
next. The anguish this man suffers is hard to describe and lasts 
not only for awhile but goes on all the time. 


These voices or hallucinations are quite real to the patient, so 
real that they cannot recognize them from real voices and sounds. 
If you try to tell them that they are having hallucinations, you 
are wasting your time and theirs. They will soon tell you that 
they are not crazy, that their mind is perfectly clear and that they 


know what they are talking about. 

Delusions are common in which the patients does not actually 
hear unreal sounds but gets his ideas from things that go on 
around him. Anything that happens, they feel sure is part of a 
scheme to persecute them. 

Take for example, Andy. He is one of these fellows who has 
delusions of persecution. If another patient breaks a window he 
will say we are going to feed him broken glass. If the weather 
is cold he will say we are going to strip him of his clothes and 
hang him up on the porch to freeze. Every night he will come 
around holding his stomach with both hands, his face lined with 
sorrow and in a voice scarcely above a whisper he will declare 
that this is the night. “I will never see the sun come up,” he says. 
“You’re gonna club me and beat me and kick me and cut me up 
an dissolve me and flush me down the toilet.” 


When asked why he thinks we are going to do all these things 
he will answer, “Well, you know why! I’m the dirtiest man here. 
God will never forgive me for all the things I’ve done. I’m just 
no good.” The fact is that Andy is really a clean and kind old 
man in spite of the fact that he always thinks the opposite. It 
is not hard to guess where Andy’s trouble started. The doctor 
received a letter from his wife saying she does not want to hear 
another word about him until they can notify her that he has 
died. Andy received electric shock treatments a year ago and 
lost his ideas of guilt and persecution for awhile. After a month 
or more he was back in the old rut again thinking every night 
he would be killed. 


Some mental disorders or psychoses, really make the patient 
much happier than he could ever be normally. This is often the 
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case with schizophrenia, which means “split mind”. Those having 
this disorder have lost some of their connection with reality and 
live in a world of dreams. Their actions and thoughts having 
little to do with what goes on around them. Most of the func- 
tional disorders are classed as some kind of schizophrenia. These 
patients may hear wonderful music or voices that tell them many 
nice and flattering things about themselves. If they have failed 
in their former life they are successful now. They have nothing 
to worry about, for they have millions of dollars, they own every- 
thing, they are the president, they are God, they are everything. 
They are often compared to a child who plays with dolls or with 
people who daydream. The difference is that the schizophrenic can 
only daydream, he has burned his bridges behind him and can not 
get back to reality. 

In the walks of life, different people do different things when 
in trouble. Those who have the “faith that can remove mountains” 
will get by all right. Others may do things which will bring 
them into the State Hospital. Those who take liquor to drown 
their troubles are often brought here. Others who cannot make 
the grade slip back mentally to a stage of childhood in which 
they were happy before and are now happy again. 


Doctors will say that religion is a prevention rather than a 
cause of mental disorders. Some persons seem to go berzerk be- 
cause of too much religion, and many patients will babble of re- 
ligion night and day. The doctors explain that when one talks 
nothing but religion in a fanatical and impractical way, it is al- 
ready a sign of mental unbalance. They may have a feeling of 
guilt hidden in their subconscious mind which they are trying to 
appease. 

One out of every twenty persons must be locked up in a mental 
institution for some part of his life. The rate is increasing 
much faster since the war. It is the belief of some that the 
church can do more to prevent this than the medical profession. 
Some of the C.O.’s in hospitals are giving this some serious 
thought. 

It is seldom that more than one part of the mind is out of 
order, and the patients feel just like any one else might when 
_ they are brought here. After they are showered, weighed and 
measured upon arrival, they will stand trembling with fear while 
the doctor looks at their naked bodies and declares them accept- 
able to the institution. They are sometimes so frightened by the 
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electric shock treatments that they would rather die than take 
one. Though the treatments do not hurt them, they do cause 
them to loose consciousness for a while. These treatments seem 
to bring great results but oftimes are not lasting. 


All kinds of people come into these places. Rich and poor, 
good and bad, all stand the same chance. The unfairness of it 
all is that they must be held prisoners because they are sick. 
The patients call this hospital “Misery Hill’. Here is what one 
patient thinks of the way he is treated: “Why do I have to be 
kept here with all these howling maniacs? I am a man that is 
perfectly sound in mind. I made thirty seven hundred dollars 
last year. Now just because I have a pain in my leg they throw 
me in a place like this. Those doctors can’t take the pain out 
of my leg. I’ve got nerves; what can I do with all this going 
on around here? And that awful food they throw at you! The 
man across the table scoops it up, the next man laughs, the third 
one whistles, the fourth one cries and the fat man says ‘OH’. I 
think I’ll go home Saturday. I can’t stand it here: this is no 
place for me.” 

One can compare the actions of the patients with the actions 
of so-called normal people. We can see how foolish it is to slam 
doors because we are displeased. One can see how foolish it is to 
shout and wave the fist because someone else does not agree with 
you. One can see how foolish it is to insist on having your own 
way when someone else’s way is nearly as good. 


In working with mental patients and reading about mental 
disorders, one can learn much about human nature. One can 
see how a soft answer will turn away wrath. For a patient will 
often calm down as soon as some one talks to him in a quiet 
way. 

When all is said and done, we C.O.’s will probably be able to 
look back with satisfaction, at the days when we were indeed our 
brother’s keeper. 


The Florida Project 


By Harry D. Weirich, LaGrange County Indiana 


The Mulberry unit was opened in September, 1943 by six men 
from the Crestview Florida camp. Since then the camp has been 
enlarged. It is administered by the Mennonite Central Committee 
and works under the supervision of the Polk County Health De- 
partment. 

Although there is a need of working with tuberculosis, venereal 
and other diseases, our work has been primarily directed toward 
the control of the hookworm, which is a great menace in Florida. 
These half-inch worms thrive in filth and are found in various 
places. This is especially so, due to the unsanitary conditions and 
the favorable climate for their increase. The rate of infection 
in this particular county has averaged 33 per cent of the popula- 
tion but in a few areas has jumped to as high as 84 per cent. 

Hookworms get into the body through cracks or wounds of the 
feet or hands. They may also enter by being eaten in uncooked 
leafy vegetables. Once they are under the skin, they work their 
way to the lungs by means of the blood streams. Here they cause 
considerable irritation. They may be coughed up and some of 
them swallowed. After the hookworms are in the intestines, they 
fasten themselves on the walls and suck blood and lay eggs. 
These eggs do not stay in the body but are passed off in the 
body waste and start another life cycle. A person suffering from 
hookworms may have indigestion,'loss of weight and color, swollen 
face, hands and abdomen, depending upon the seriousness of the 
attack. Some persons have only a few while others may have 
thousands. 

To combat this menace, the three Florida units are building 
and installing sanitary privies. These are built in the camp shop. 
Each one has a total of eleven parts, each constructed as a sepa- 
rate unit. These parts are made on a table known as a template. 
They are so constructed the parts may be built easily and quickly 
without the use of a square or ruler. From the template the 
completed parts are taken to the painting ramps. The ramps 
are made to keep all parts off the ground and also makes it easy 
to apply the pine preservative. After the part has been painted, 
it is taken to a drying rack where it remains until loaded on a 
truck for installation. 

There is also the special set of twenty-four forms where the 
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concrete parts are poured into and moulded. After the concrete 
is dry, the forms are taken off and the concrete is allowed to 
age before installing. 


The installation crew consists of from four to seven men with 
either one or two trucks. One of these crews can set up from 


three to nine privies in a day. An average of one privy per man | 
day has been established in locations varying from five to forty-. 


five miles from camp. The most variable factor in putting up a 
privy is the digging of the pit. It is dug forty-two inches square 
by fifty-four inches deep. In nice sandy ground it may be dug 
in twenty minutes. Wet cave-in sand and muck takes longer while 
dry hard pan may take several hours. 


The pre-built curbing is put in after the pit has been completed. 
Then the ground is tramped to make a solid foundation for the 
ring and slab. After the raisor has been put on, the cement parts 
are sealed with mortar. Then piece by piece the building goes 
up with a spike or nail here and there. When the ground has 
been tramped and the door put on the job is completed. The 
departure may be delayed a little to give last minute instructions 
and also to destroy what had served as a privy. 


The survey crew is generally composed of three men. This 
crew makes calls to the homes and asks fifteen semi-personal 
questions, such as: the source of water and milk supply, the con- 
dition of toilet facilities, the disposal of sink waste. These ques- 
tions are answered on State Board of Health forms and are kept 
on file for reference. 


In the eleven months that the camp has been going, the survey 
crew has covered many miles of road to reach part of the 90,000 
people who live in Polk County. A large percentage of the time 
is spent in making return calls to the homes that need correction 
of unsanitary conditions. Of the communities surveyed, the small- 
est has been under 100 while the largest was over 6,000 people. 


Because lumber was unavailable, an average of eight men 
helped supply the camp with lumber for five months. The boys 
worked at different sawmills doing such jobs as felling trees, 
transporting logs to the mills, operating sawmills and stacking 
lumber. Since then the W.P.B. has approved our buying 30,000 
feet of lumber per month, so these boys have been turned over 
to the construction and installation crews. With these added 
men, it will be possible to install over 100 privies per month. 


To a person not acquainted with this work, it may have very 
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little significance, but to me it is an important job. But even 
this is not enough—people should be able to see by our daily 
living that we have a Christ that means something to us. A 
Christ that can help all people. 


Relief for Puerto Rico 


By Elmer Gingerich, Starke County, Ohio 


Early in the year of 1941, I was among the many who were 
drafted into the Armed Forces and into Civilian Public Service. 
The latter being my choice through convictions which I had re- 
ceived through the word of God and the teachings which I had 
been given. 

At first we knew not what C.P.S. had in store for us or what 
it would be like. We soon recognized that each had a part of 
making C.P.S. what it should be and by the results of each in- 
dividual we can now see what it is. It means mingling with other 
church groups and living together as a brotherhood, respecting 
each other, in regards to the minor creeds. We exchanged view- 
points of Christian living and conduct of which to the child of 
God is beneficial in the furthering of his mission here on earth. 
It also teaches us to be more patient, as we have more time to 
think and to discipline our own selves. 

The different projects have been of value to me, offering their 
different tributes such as farming and manual labor which I had 
learned from childhood. I had the pleasure of attending the 
Goshen Relief training school after the conviction came to me 
that I should offer myself for that kind of work. The necessities 
of this kind of work were made clear to us as we studied the 
work of those who have gone before us, and the teaching of 
Christ and how he dealt with those of the less fortunate group. 
We think of those as unfortunate because they have not been 
reared in Christian homes and environments, neither have they 
had the chance we had. It was at the Goshen Relief training 
unit that I was asked to commit myself to the work of Puerto 
Rico and consented, feeling it to be call of God. Six of us as- 
signees were selected to go. 

Puerto Rico, a province of the United States, is an Island located 
1100 miles south-east of Miami, Florida. There is a population 
of almost two million people on this island which is 35 miles 
wide and 100 miles long. This over-population and the crowded liv- 
ing conditions leave many problems. Among them are the lack of 
living and working facilities in their own state. Farming is the 
chief occupation. Beans, rice and a great portion of citrus fruits 
are raised. Sugar cane is exported and exchanged for other 
foods from the United States, and other countries. The lack 
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of good foods seems to be one of the factors which causes 
malnutrition and unhealthful conditions. It is, however, the 
best that most of the lower class can afford in their rationed 
living. Through this inefficient system, other problems arise, 
such as many kinds of diseases with little means to combat 
them. Many of the men are without work, due to lack of 
jobs or of being physically unfit. Not having funds to buy 
the needed material, families are left underprivileged and 
neglected by those. responsible. This leads all the more to dis- 
unity and broken family ties, which seem to affect the entire 
living, causing illegal marriages or to have one or,two partners 
besides the one that he or she is married to. 


We came here to Puerto Rico to do relief work and have found 
that it consists of more than giving food and material goods. We are 
also concerned in sharing with them and trying to solve a possible 
way out. Situated here in the La Plata valley, there are 34 Men- 
nonite workers on the midst of a large community of people. 
The Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration had some splen- 
did work, beginning in the thirties during the depression and has 
continued in the housing-facility program. This is one of the 
many projects on the island and instead of shabby buildings the 
Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration has built cement 
houses in uniform style which are built to resist the frequent 
hurricanes the Carribean area is noted for. In the center of 
| this community, we have a center community building where 
| people of the community gather for various activities such as 
recreation, classes, study or a place to go to visit with some 
friend. This is supervised by one of our workers, who forms 
a posted program and leads in the various activities, working also 
in the school system. There are four of these leaders who are 
teaching health and hygiene besides coaching and directing the 
physical exercises and games within the neighboring schools. 
Great interest is taken under this leadership and we trust it will 
be some means of creating better health standards. 


About two hundred feet north of the center building stands the 
Mennonite General Hospital. Looking at the building from the 
exterior one would not recognize it as a hospital. It has been 
built and used for a tobacco warehouse for several years and 
was built something like a C. C. C. barrack, being twenty feet 
wide and one hundred and thirty feet long. A twenty by fifty 
foot wing to the rear has been added to it and rooms partioned 
off in the old building to shape it into a hospital of treatment, 
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operating, laboratory and facility rooms besides the wards which 
house twenty-four patients This wing and interior work was built 
by Puerto Rican help and four or five of the workers. The hos- 
pital is staffed by both assignees and non-assignees but all are 
Mennonites. It was officially opened on August 1, 1944 and now 
after a month, about 20 bed patients were treated for their differ- 
ent diseases and illnesses. Treatments have been given since 
November, 1943 but not admitted to bed. Patients come for the 
healing of the various diseases such as malaria, typhoid, dysentery, 
venereal diseases, worms and maternity cases. A dentist has 
arrived and dentistry will soon be offered to those needing it. 


The hospital has been in operation and sponsored by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, and funds coming from the same 
source, known as the relief funds. With this system and the 
cooperation of the churches at home, we offer this medical aid, 
advice and building free of charge to those who are unable to 
pay for these services. We do receive gifts from patients who 
want a part in making this hospital exist, gifts which are oft 
times small, but to them they almost sacrifice to their last pos- 
session. In their generosity, we have a better understanding of 
accomplishment. 

As stated before, we want to share our lives and the ways 
we were brought up.in our Christian homes and environments and 
show them of this community and of what value they are to every 
day living and dealing with our fellowmen. We are planning to 
build a church for the unit and build it large enough that people 
of the community can attend. A Bible distribution committee 
has been organized and Bibles are being given out for the asking 
to the people desiring these. A Bible is placed beside each cot 
in the hospital which gives the patient a privilege to read the 
word of God and has proven to stir an interest in those who have 
read. Spanish is the dominant language although English is being 
taught in the schools so we are trying to cross the gulf of learn- 
ing the Spanish language to work more efficiently with the 
people we come in contact with. It is a challenge to us as youth 
and should be to the church to be able to give to the people what 
they are hungering for. In order to give them spiritual guidance 
we see it necessary to give them physical guidance and care that 
they may become and enjoy the privileges we enjoy. 

Although this is not an evangelistic missionary program, we 
do want to do this work missionary mindedly, regardless of the 
circumstances. We at times feel as though we have little to 
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offer and are getting little accomplished, but again by refocusing 
our ideas we see a Christ who has gone before us, yes, a Christ 
who has gone all the way for you, for me and for our fellowmen. 
We are here as representatives of our God, of our church and 
of you who are making this program possible and with this in 
mind we all want to strive together as brethren in the building 
of God’s Kingdom. May God bless those who give themselves 
to His service, for the honor and Glory and Revealing Power of 
Jesus Christ. 


Thoughts from a Discharged Camper 


By Mahlon Wagler, Reno County, Kansas 


By request I shall write on the subject of what C.P.S. has meant 
to me, as one who has been released and is looking back at the ex- 
perience. I was inducted at Colorado Springs, Colorado, and later 
transferred to Terry, Montana. While there I received my occupa- 
tional discharge. My stay in camp was not as long as for many, 
but long enough to get a taste of what it is like. I feel it did me 
much good. 

Looking back now, I can say the time was well spent, and was ' 
truly worthwhile. It is not the memories of the long days of hard 
labor that stand out, however I well remember them, but they are 
overshadowed by memories of hours spent in worship, study, re- 
creation, of fellowship with other campers and of the friendships 
formed. Those are the most cherished memories. I learned much, 
during the experience, to appreciate and respect the views and be- 
liefs of other men, to be more patient and more co-operative. 
Much can be learned when fellows from many walks of life work 
and live together and listen to, or engage in discussions, and 
friendly arguments. 


The religious life at camp meant much to me. Many soul in- 
spiring sermons were heard from ministers of many denomina- 
tions. Many new and iteresting views and thoughts are gathered 
from Sunday School lessons. Consolation is found in prayer and 
devotion as never before. I believe many a camper lives closer to 
God than he ever did before. Perhaps he feels he is being chas- 
tened. “For whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth” Heb. 12:6. The 
lith verse reads “Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” 


What was the attitude most of us took when we registered and 
filled out our Form forty-seven? Did we choose C. P. S. instead 
of military training because our parents wanted us to or were we 
true conscientious objectors, having full conviction that war was 
wrong? Let us hope so. When we were called up to go, perhaps 
leaving good paying jobs or private business, to serve indefinitely 
without material remuneration, were we glad for the opportunity 
to serve for our faith and for our government? Or did we feel 
rebellious and indifferent because perhaps others were deferred 
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and we could not be, thus entering camp grudgingly? It was at 
first a little hard for me to see why most of the others called up 
in my group were deferred and I couldn’t be. But such is life and 
one must learn to make the best of it. One camper once made 
the statement that it was not the draft board that sent him 
to camp, it was God and I believe it is so. I think God has a pur- 
pose in mind for each one who is called to camp, and is preparing 
him for future service. Concerning my case, one could wonder 
why I should be privileged to be released and have a job near at 
home. It is not yet clear but “we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” Rom. 8:28. 


Does the work at times become drudgery and the days long, as 
we perform this work of “National Importance’? Of course it 
does. We perhaps, often ask ourselves if digging ditches, building 
fences, sloping banks, making trails, or caring for mental suffer- 
ing persons is of such national importance. But isn’t it impor- 
tant to conserve our national resources? Does not suffering 
humanity need care? Undoubtedly there are other tasks which 
we believe would be more important, but this is what we have 
been called to do. Perhaps work of national importance has also 
another meaning for us; the fact that we can continue to do these 
simple tasks of drudgery day after day, may be a means of prov- 
ing to others that this is a “way of life’ and is of more than “na- 
tional importance”. 


Also do we stress too much the fact of “national importance”? 
What we are interested in 1s doing a work of “Christian Impor- 
tance”. In that light, it matters not what the government calls 
work of national importance as long as it is not against our 
conscience. If the work becomes drudgery, it makes a more 
accurate test of our convictions, and certainly holding fast to con- 
victions is vital to our Christian lives. Through it we can become 
stronger Christians. 


I would know of no better advice to you in C. P. S. than to make 
the best of the present conditions being thankful for such a place 
to serve your Lord. Take advantage of the many opportunities 
offered and prepare yourselves for the time when you will be free 
again. Be not discouraged, but remember the fiery trials 
of our ancestors and their faith in God Moses spent forty 
years in the desert herding his father-in-law’s sheep. God was 
teaching him patience, and preparing him to deliver the children 
of Israel out of Egypt. Jesus spent over twenty-five years prepar- 
ing for a few years ministry. Think of Paul, who spent about four 
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years in captivity, two years he was chained to his guard, then 
freed for a time, in prison two more years and in the end beheaded. 
We don’t expect that to happen but come what may, remember the 
words of Jesus “Lo, Iam with you always”. I believe the majority 
of campers will emerge from C. P. S. better fitted to take their 
places in the churches and the communities or where ever the 
Lord may direct their paths. 


To those of us who are privileged to remain at home, let us show 
the boys at camp that we are worthy of the sacrifice they are mak- 
ing. They are not in C. P.S. just for themselves but for their faith, | 
and we are all in like faith, so they are serving for us all. Let us 
show our worthiness by living true conscientious Christian lives, 
remembering He who said “Thou shalt not kill” also gave nine other 
commandments which carry as much weight as the sixth. We 
should give the boys in camp all the encouragement possible, they 
do not want to be pitied, but much more Sean? by visits, 
letters and through prayer. 


As the war continues, more and more are cited Let us lead 
such a life that we need not be ashamed if we should be called to 
witness for our faith. Even if we are not called to account here, 
someday our record will be brought before the judge. One cam- 
per once stated, “My former life is a life of regret, the past 
several years have shown me the joy of living for the Lord.” 

Finally, “therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” I Cor. 15:58. 


Notes on Camp Life 


Ira Nissley, Kalona, Iowa 


Having been asked to share my experiences, I shall try to re- 
late some of the interesting points I have noticed and some of 
the things I have learned while visiting the different CPS camps 
and units. | 


In the early days of the CPS program, it was decided at a meet- 
ing of Old Order Amish Ministers held at Goshen, Indiana that 
someone should be appointed to visit the different camps regularly 
wherever Amish boys are located. As many of you probably 
know, Bro. Eli Bontreger and myself were appointed by the MCC 
Executive Committee to carry out this proposal. We were instruc- 
ted to visit the camps, farms and hospital units wherever there 
were any of our men, to give them a word of encouragement or 
help solve any problems or difficulties they might have. I must 
say I felt very unworthy of undertaking such a responsibility, but 
nevertheless, resolved to do the best I could, realizing that if our 
men must go and serve, then it would be no more than fair that 
their church should show an interest in their welfare. 


We were urged to keep our ears and eyes open for anything 
that would improve or help to stimulate the Christian life of the 
men at camp. 


We found it very interesting to work with our boys. They are 
going through something that will long be remembered. They are 
becoming attached to each other, sharing their experiences and 
learning to work out their problems among themselves. When the 
time comes to part, it will be no easy task as they have become 
life long friends. I have found that many of them have learned 
to appreciate their home and their church more. Those who enter 
samp resolved to make the best of it usually get along the best. 
The more they will put into it the more they will get out of it. 
This also applies to our church members at home. We have in camp 
exactly what our churches sent there. 


We urged the men to dress and to live under the rules and re- 
gulations of their home churches. These regulations vary con- 
siderably within different churches. As long as a camper lives up 
to the rules of his home church, he gains the respect of everyone, 
as soon as he fails, he loses it. 


We find that many of the boys have learned to love one another, 
DUN «Wal 
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and seem to be happy, cheerful and patient, working arm in arm 
with each other. Others seem blue, homesick and of course the 
world looks upside down tc them. Perhaps they, like too many 
of us at home forget to live the principles of the Christian life, for 
that is after all the only way to be happy, wherever one may be. 
Also there are many boys who are much farther away from home, 
many of them overseas, and cannot come home so easily or so of- 
ten as the ones in CPS camps. 


_ We find in camp, some things which we are sorry to see. But 
don’t we have the very same things at home? Don’t we as church 
leaders oftimes have to exhort, plead with, rebuke and instruct 
our members at home? The same is true in CPS camps. 


We find folks, even in the church, who say the men at camp 
have it too easy and that there is not enough test. Are we at home 
expecting the boys to have all the test and we want to be exempted? 
We have just as good a chance to let our lights shine as they have. 
Don’t we often forget how easy we have it? 


The government men under whom our men work, have found 
them to be nice, clean, reliable workers. I like to contact these 
project supervisors whenever the opportunity affords, and ask 
them how they get along with our men. “They are a fine bunch 
of boys”, one supervisor said, “‘very reliable and dependable. I am 
not here as a boss but a leader. I am anxious to have the cooper- 
ation of the men for I want our work record to make as good a 
showing as possible. I am no CO but I am ready to stand for 
what belongs to them.” 


Others have expressed the thought that “if we were all like 
your boys this would be a detter world to live in.” 

Another said ‘We get along just fine,” but added, “one or two 
of them are more concerned with having the time pass than in 
working.” | 

Many of the men have dangerous work such as making fire 
trails, blasting rocks, crawling cliffs, building rock banisters in 
mortar along sharp curves on mountain highways and so on. 


As a rule the men in camp have a good balanced diet and many 
gain in weight. There are numerous activities to occupy their 
spare time. Good books and magazines are available. Classes 
are held in first aid, Bible study, Mennonite history, typing, wood- 
working and so on. The men do not all take part in these activ- 
ities, neither do they all take part in religious meetings. Perhaps 
such are a bit too much on the borderline and if asked why they 
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were in camp would hardly know. 


The camp director has a difficult place with many problems 
to solve. Some of the men want this and some want that. If 
these were little boys, the director could say to them “Little boys, 
you can do this or you can’t do that.” But they are young men, 
_ and remember, these problems have to be met seven days out of a 
week, four weeks out of a month and twelve months a year. 


The program is now on its fourth year and as far as I know, 
Selective Service is well satisfied with it. For this we feel thank- 
ful. 

It is harder for the boys on detached farm service to take their 
stand than for those who are in camp. For this reason, it is in- 
tended that the camp director’s best men be chosen for such jobs. 
It would indeed be entirely out of order for a director to try to 
get rid of his borderline cases in this way, for certainly he could 
not recommend such men as reliable. 


As a whole, the men on dairy farms are treated as well as 
could be expected. There are exceptions however. I have in 
mind one case where an assignee was mis-used by his employer. 
He continued to do his duty in spite of the treatment he got. 
Finally the neighbors, who had seen what was going on could 
bear it no longer. They reported it to the county agent who then 
transferred the assignee to another farm. Remember, it was 
the neighbors who complained, not the assignee. The outside 
relation seems to be very good, for most of them respect anyone 
who is man enough to Stand for his religion. 


Mental hospital work is still different from any of the other 
types of service. In many ways, this work is more interesting 
and of greater importance than the regular camp life. The MCC 
now has units in 21 different hospitals. It is pitiful to see the 
thousands of patients at such a place. There are at present 47 
Old Order Amish men working at such places. The work is 
rather dangerous, as they do not know at which moment they 
will be left with a torn shirt or minus a few teeth. On the 
other hand, it is encouraging to see wards where these boys 
have been working and have gained the affection and the good 
will of the patients. Many of these patients would do anything 
the attendant could wish for, and help them out of any kind of 
trouble. 

“How did you get started in here? ” I asked one of our men, 
“did they give you instructions and tell you what to do and how 
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to do it?” 
“No.” he answered. 
“How did you get started then?” I asked. 


“About all I know is that they took me up to a certain ward, 
upened the door and said, ‘Here, this is your ward.’ It looked 
and smelled something terrible. To me it looked entirely unfit 
for humans to live in.” 

“What did you do?” I questioned him. 


“With the help of the other attendants, we got pails, rags, 
orushes, brooms and mops and went to work,” he answered. 


“Do you suppose they did it on purpose’, I asked, “to see 
what you make of it, thinking that that is the kind of work that 
belongs to a CO?” 


He answered that he didn’t know. At least they cleaned it up 
to the best of their ability. A few days later when the inspector 
came along he was very much surprised to see the wards looking 
so much better and fit for humans to dwell in. That goes to 
show that our boys are not afraid to work, no matter how pleas- 
ant or unpleasant the task may be. That after all is the true 
Christian attitude, to help make the world a better place to live in. 
Let us ask ourselves aS church members at home, are we willing 
to labor in the church regardless of how hard the work or how 
unpleasant the task. No work is too hard for the real Christian. 


There comes to my mind an incident which happened in one 
of the hospitals. One of the regular attendants discovered a 
patient holding a razor blade in his hand and was afraid to 
try to take it away from him. Knowing that CO’s do not be- 
lieve in using force, the regular attendant decided that this would 
be a good job for a CO. So three CO’s were called in and were 
told to get the razor blade away from the insane man. The 
three walked to the door of the cell, peeped in and saw the man 
all set for action with the blade in his hand. They paused for 
a word of prayer, then two of them got a mattress, the third 
unlocked the door. The two shoved the mattress ahead of them 
through the door asked the patient to help carry the mattress. 
He quickly forgot his intentions, dropped the blade in order to 


help with the mattress. The third one reached down, picked © 


up the blade and the battle was won without any violence. The 
regular attendants were surprised and badly beaten out to 
see the CO’s use such an easy simple loving method. Can we 
take the lesson home with us and learn to solve our problems 
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in the easy simple, friendly Christian way, instead of using 
the rough harsh, unfriendly method that comes forth so natur- 
ally? 

Another case is that of a woman’s ward where a lady patient 
had to be put to bed every evening by the attendant and each 
time, her shoe strings were tied in knots clear to the end. The 
regular attendant was very much annoyed at having to undo the 
knots every evening and after scolding, scoffing and scorning 
her without success, she decided that this would be a good job 
for the CO lady who was also working in that ward. She won- 
dered whether the CO attendant could put the old lady to bed with- 
out getting cross and out of shape. When evening came, both 
of the attendants went to the cell. The CO walked in and 
said, “Well, how do you do? I suppose you had a long hard 
day and are now tired and ready to go to bed.” She stooped 
down to take off her shoes and found the strings all tied in knots. 
“Well, well, how wonderful.” she exclaimed, “that gives me a 
new idea on how to put up shoe strings. I wonder if you can 
show me how you did that?” 

The old lady hurriedly reached down, untied all the knots out 
of the shoes, showed the CO how to tie a knot, then took off her 
shoes and went to bed. The next evening not one knot was 
found in the shoe strings. What a friendly, loving method. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if more such methods were used in 
our everyday lives? 

I feel that our work in the CPS program has been quite an 
experience for me. I have learned much. Visiting the different 
camps is no easy work and many perplexing problems come 
up of all types and descriptions. It is also looked on us to make 
various recommendations to the MCC and to the directors of 
the camps and units. I wish to thank everyone who has helped 
in making CPS what it is. Of course much remains to be 
improved, but let us continue untiringly in our efforts to make 
it a place where our young men serve the Lord in a way “accept: 
able to God and approved of man.” Also wish to thank the 
Mennonite Central Committee for their interest shown toward 
uS. 
I feel very grateful to our Heavenly Father for his kind and 
protecting care in all our travel. May He see fit to continue 
his blessings on those in camp as well jas those of us at home 
that we may continue to hold fast to the chosen faith and prac- 
tice the principles which we have accepted and so remain faith- 
ful to the end. 
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From the Papers 


REPRINTED FROM THE REPORTER National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors, Washington, D. C. September 15, 1942 
—Mrs, Roosevelt on C. O. ’s.: 


In the column “If You Ask Me,” in the Ladies Home Journal for 
August, 1942, Mrs. Roosevelt was asked, “How do you think our 
boys who have gone to war and risked their lives should treat 
conscientious objectors after the war?” 


Her answer is “I should think that the boys who go though the 
war, and who believe in what they are doing, would have a respect 
for a conscientious objector who had equally strong belief that he 
should not kill other people. 


“We have put these conscientious objectors to work in this war. 
They are clamoring for more dangerous work. Some of them are 
already doing work which requires a great courage, but not the 
taking of another man’s life. It would certainly seem a curious 
thing to me if a boy were not able to understand, having had 
deep convictions himself, that other people have a right to equally 
deep convictions and that they should be respected.” 


November 15, 1942—-FROM AN EDITORIAL THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA RECORD: 

“The draft does not recognize babies born since Pearl Harbor. 
It should not recognize consciences discovered since Pearl Har- 
. bor.” 


December 1, 1944—-FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL 
HERSHEY ON NOVEMBER 16. 


On his opinion of C. P. S.: “I’m very satisified with it as a whole 
and dissatisfied sometimes with some of the points.” The General 
went on to say that it was very difficult to evaluate CPS since 
there was nothing with which to compare it. He said it was like 
a mound in the desert which at a distance could be either three 
feet tall or thirty feet tall. 


On the weaknesses of C. P. S. he said: “I’m not one of those who 
believe that the thing (CPS) is going to break. We haven't got- 
ten along too well and that’s a good sign. When people do, it’s 
a sign that someone isn’t telling the truth.” 


On conscription of women: “I don’t see how you can administer 
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women with quite the certainty that you can men. There’s only 
one way I have ever had any success at all with women and that’s 
let them do as they please.” 


He ended his discussions by saying, “You have my sincere best 
wishes and good hopes.” 


December 15, 1942—FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


The Methodist Church offers full support to mempers who, ag 
conscientious objectors seek exemption from war service, Rev. 
Frank D. Lawrence, pastor of the Cooper Methodist Church, 
Philadelphia, pointed out yesterday....” 


December 15, 1942—FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


“Irked by the growing number of objectors who, despite the 
fact that they have been given classification by their draft board, 
refuse to report for service at work camps set up for them by the 
government, James J. Giblin, Assistant U. S. Attorney in charge 
. of selective services cases said his office will ask the courts to 
impose full penalties on such violators....” 


January 1, 193—FROM LINCOLN, NEBR. STATE JOURNAL 
LETTER COLUMN: 


I would be in favor of shipping the conscientious objectors to 
Japan and Germany and letting them have a taste of what they’d 
get if our men in the service wouldn’t fight for them and the rest 
of us. 

(signed) Disgruntled. 


January 15, 1948—-FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 7, 1943 


“One month after the first anniversary of our entrance into the 
war, the government finds that the difficult task of handling the 
conscientious objectors has turned out well; indeed far beyond 
expectations. And from the other side of the picture, the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors describes the government 
program as ‘sympathetic and understanding’ and ‘one which has 
brought great satisfaction in the main. 

“.. . According to Selective Service officers, the job of hand- 
ling the objectors is ‘one hundred per cent better done’ than in the 
First World War. The morale of the men is good; there are no 
menacing problems. 
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“Naturally there are throughout the camps a proportion of in- 
tellectuals, whose pacifism takes them into mental caverns. But 
even these, it is learned are not so militant as to attempt to sti- 
mulate disorder. 


“When it comes to the actual hard work the objectors are do- 
ing, officials said their daily job shows that they accomplish twice 
as much as their C. C. C. predecessors on the same projects.” 


January 15, 19483—PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN-LETTER COL- 
UMN; 


“I think conscientious objectors should be made to take their 
place in the ranks or anywhere else, furnished with a rifle, one 
belt of loaded cartidges and one of blank ones, then each can de- 
cide for himself then and there how conscientious he really is 
about killing or even wounding his fellow man”. — G. A. Ossman. 


January 15, 1943—- FROM THE DES MOINES, IOWA SUNDAY 
REGISTER 


Denison, Ia. — There are 169 able-bodied men of army age liv- 
ing here who won't fight for their country. But many of them 
are ready to face death for the welfare of their fellow country- 
men... Most spectacular experiment is one in which four con- 
scientious objectors are acting as human guinea pigs in a study 
of the typhus-carrying louse, mass killer in almost every war.” 


AND IN ANSWER, FROM THE LETTER COLUMNS OF THE 
SAME PAPER: 


“IT wonder what these men would do if their prayers were bro- 
ken up by a bunch of Japs charging into the room with fixed bay- 
onets.. Does anyone believe ‘good will and love’ would save 
them?” —John D. Beardsley. 

“After reading the Sunday Register with its flaming head- 
lines and praise of conscientious objectors, I am wonder 
ing how you would go at it to compare the fine picture of a 
bunch of them praying over their evening meal in a nice warm 
room and nothing to bother their nights sleep, with the Ameri- 
can boy going down in a flaming airpiane to die in the cold 
water of the Pacific Ocean.” William McManus. 


MARCH 1, 19483—FROM A NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL, 
AFTER A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF C.PS.: 
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Here is a sensible, sound, businesslike way of dealing with 
men whom it has been too much the custom to regard as fan- 
tasts or extremists because they happen to be sensitive on a 
point of conscience, a trait that has been honored since Chris- 
tianity began. Their sincerity has been tested. They are self- 
respecting men. It is pleasant to learn of the way they are 
treated. In the First World War, Conscientious Objectors were 
handled less humanely and intelligently.” 


MARCH 1, 19483—FROM AN EDITORIAL, THE CHARLOTTE, 
N. C. NEWS: 


In the next war, the way we see the trend, the U. S. Govern- 
ment will take no cognizance of the rights of conscientious 
objectors. 

... These are not Revolutionary days when a volunteer soldier’s 
term expired every few months; nor Civil War days when men 
bought their way out of service; nor World War I days when 
conscientious objectors were respected for their beliefs....The 
country...simply expects any and all Americans to see the 
war for what it is and give up the attitude of the ostrich. 


JUNE 1, 1948—-CONCERNING THE C.P.S. MEN WHO HELPED 
WITH THE FLOOD AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


“Prominent citizens and a newspaper thanked them for their 
services, commending them on the way they had worked. 


“Denison City Engineer Jack Boyne had a little more trouble 
thanking them. He first asked the men, a Mennonite group, if 
he could treat them all to a show. They declined politely. 

“How about some cigarettes or beer all around?” Boyne asked 
next. That offer was also declined. 

Somewhat at a loss, Boyne asked if there were some other way 
the city could show its appreciation. He was informed that the 
camp could use some aprons for the cooks and some dish towels. 
The request was filled. 


FROM THE COUNCIL BLUFFS IOWA, NONPARIEL: 


“Regardless of what we may think of their views, Council Bluffs 
cannot help but think a great deal of thanks for the help that the 
conscientious objectors from Denison have given us in our need 
for workers in building up the levees on the river front in an effort 
to protect the city from possible ravages of the floods. 
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JULY 15, 1943—FROM MARY LANES COLUMN, OMAHA 


WORLD-HERALD: 


“Dear Mary Lane: Just recently I visited one of the Iowa in- | 


stitutions for the insane. I was astonished to learn of their hav- 
ing some 25 conscientious objectors employed there, a number 
of them with wives. 


They live a family life, are euemaned good quarters. These 
men are paid $2.50 per menth, the wives $45, with full mainta- 
nance. They have their evenings out after 6 o’clock, one day 
a week and every fifth Sunday free. 


“Recently one of them had time off to go home and get Parad 
and brought his wife back with him. Another had time to go 
home when a baby was born. A number have nice cars. 


“Do our boys in the service have these privileges? No.... With 
these conchies getting a break like this I fear we will have more 
of them. Signed—Grandmother.” 


AUGUST 1, 19483—FROM A SATURDAY EVENING POST AR- 
TICLE BY PRIVATE ALBERT B. GERBER: 3 


“Am I then, entirely selfish in my personal war aims? I don’t 
think so. I am very proud of my country’s treatment of con- 
scientious objectors. I don’t want them to have to fight. One of 
the things I am fighting for is their right not to bear arms if, for 
religious reasons, they feel impelled to object.” 


FROM THE DETROIT, MICHIGAN, FREE PRESS: 


Conscientious objectors to military service are doing an excellent 
job working on farms in Lenawee and Genesee Counties, accord- 
ing to farmers who were able to hire the men as farmhands. 
Twenty objectors are working on farms in each county. 


“Farmers tell me that some of the objectors are the best hired 
hands they ever had,” R. L. Hartzler, area supervisor of the men 
said. “They are willing and able and many of them are experien- 
ced at farm work.” 


The day after the 20 objectors arrived in Lenawee County, al- 
most 100 more farmers filed applications to hire them. There 
is no indication that additional objectors will be available for 
farms in this area. 


The objectors receive 50 cents a day for personal expenses and 
also receive their room and board on the farms where they work. 
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AUGUST 15, 1943—FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, BOS- 
TON, ZIONS HERALD: 


“Incidentally a finer group of young men cannot be found than 
you will see on a visit toa C.P.S. camp. The writer recently made 
such a visit. Not once did he hear the faintest suggestion of pro- 
fanity, loud talk or off-color language. The boys are gentlemen. 
Very few of them use tobacco or alcohol. They are such young 
men as you will find in youth groups in our churches.” 

OCTOBER 1, 1943: 


Colonel Kosch’s definition of the C.P.S. influenza experiment, 
as described to the Senate Military Affairs Committee: 


“If the experiment works, the men will not get anything.” 
“Tf it does not, they will get influenza.” 


OCTOBER 15, 1944-_LETTER TO THE EDITOR, NEW YORK 
NEWS: 


What do you say to this good people? If we of this generation 
live to see another war, God forbid, let’s refuse to fight and 
force the mad, power-crazy leaders of that future day to go out on 
a small, commodious battlefield, armed to the teeth, and may the 
best man win. —Signed, Soldier’s wife, Bronx. 


JANUARY 15, 1944—FROM THE PROVIDENCE, RHODE IS- 
LAND, BULLETIN: 


Mennonite conscientious objectors may be a headache to their 
draft boards, but they have certainly proved to be a boon for the 
state of Rhode Island. 


The 50 Mennonites who have been working at the state hospi- 
tal for mental diseased since last February “ .. . have practically 
saved this institution,” Dr. John R. Ross, superintendent declared 
today. 

“T don’t know,” Dr. Ross said, “what we would have done with- 
out them. I only wish we could get a lot more of them.” 


FEBRUARY 15, 1944—FROM THE WRITINGS OF NAPOLEON, 
REPRINTED IN THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


The: more I study the world, the more I am convinced of the 
inability of force to create anything durable. Alexander, Caesar, 
Charlemagne, and I myself have founded empires: but upon what 
did those creations of our genius depend? They depended upon 
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force. Jesus Christ founded his empire upon love and to this very 
day millions would die for him. 


MAY 1, 1944—FROM YANK (THE ARMY WEEKLY, APRIL 21 
ISSUE) A FEATURE STORY ON THE PUERTO RICAN C.P.S. 
UNITS BY PVT. JUD COOK: 


...Life at the Castaner project is no bed of roses. Food is 
nourishing enough but far less inviting than Puerto Rican garri- 
son menus.... The table is often meatless and the vegetables are 
homegrown at the camp. “ 


In theory, at least, the C.O.’s are entitled to two and one half 


days of furlough a month... Only one man has chosen to accumu- 
late his furlough time—he was professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico for thirty days. Other conchies don’t go on leave 
because they are busted. 

By act of Congress no appropriation may be made by the 
federal government to pay C.O.’s. So it is little wonder that the 
average conchy is broke; he is sweating out the duration on $5.00 
a month. 


MAY 15, 1944—FROM AN EDITORIAL IN THE SHREVEPORT, 
LA., JOURNAL: 


The U.S. maintains near Magnolia, Ark., one of several camps 
where C.O.’s are permitted to work instead of putting on the uni- 
form of their country and joining the men on the battlefield. 
Most red-blooded Americans feel that the “scruples” professed 
by these young men are pure and unadulterated bunk, but the 
law authorizes work for them rather than fighting. 


But a tornado hit the Magnolia section a few days ago, injuring 
26 persons, and it is reported that of those hurt, 25 were from 
the camps of C.O.’s. | 

The thought comes that if these young men had been in a fox- 
hole somewhere in Italy or Burma, or on one of the southwest 
Pacific Islands, they might have escaped injury entirely. Provi- 
dence has a way of taking care of such things, it seems. 


JUNE 15, 1944-FROM THE PROTESTANT VOICE, A COLUMN 
BY HOMER W. KING, CALLED “TO DATE” 


When the full story of World War II is written, the Civilian 
Public Service men may play a more impressive and heroic role 


le 
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than many expect. Even now we can say authoritatively that the 
C.O.’s who bear the brunt of much undeserved censure are parti- 
cipating in scientific experiments which call for as much person- 
al risk as would be encountered ducking machine gun bullets 
or lying in a fox hole. 


FROM THE BELLAIRE, OHIO, LEADER, A COLUMN BY W. 
H. MCWILLIAMS, CALLED “HI WATERS” 


A conscientious objector is a guy who likes to lay in the cool 
grass of the lawn and watch his brother sweat and slave in the 
victory garden and then next fall, stuff his gut with the product 
of his brother’s labor. 


I never heard of a C.O. objectin’ to the nice things of life. His 
conscience doesn’t twit when it comes to Ee it’s just when 
he has to give. 


FROM THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN: EDITORIAL 


When it is told that conscientious objectors, engaged in forest 
fire prevention, are not laggard in making parachute jumps in 
course of duty, some folks will have to revise their opinion that 
all conchies are craven. A parachute jump above a forest is an 
extra-hazardous adventure even for the boldest of parachute 
jumpers, in the army or out. 

Indeed the theory and conduct of conscientious objectors are so 
at variance that it is amusing to hear reports that the conchies 
quarrel more or lesS among themselves over what constitutes 
the real article in conscientious objectoring. 


FROM THE LETTER COLUMN IN “YANK” IN ANSWER TO 
A PREVIOUS LETTER FROM THREE MEN WHO FIND IT 
“VERY DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND HOW ANYONE CAN 
BE A C.O.” 

HAVING READ THE GRIPE about the C.O.’s, well, I happened 
to have 20 of the objectors work under me in 1941. These men 
pay $35 a month, also furnish their own clothes and work eight 
hours a day without pay. They have no entertainment ... one 
day a week off but must use shanks’ horses to get into town... 
be back in camp not later than 11:30 P.M. 

These men I had under me were being trained to fight florest 
fires and many times they fought fires for 24 hours without any 
rest....I am not an objector or just a rookie in the Army but 
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I believe in giving a man his just dues, and I think these objectors 
_ should have theirs. —An Old-Timer. 


JULY 1, 1944-— 


A semi-public debate on the rights and value of C.O.’s was be- 
ing carried on last month between First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt 
and “innumerable” C.O.’s as well as their friends and relatives. 

The exchange began in the June issue of the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” In her regular column “If You Ask Me,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
answered a query as to why C.O. dependents were not provided 
for by saying, in brief, because the C.O. “is not performing any 
service for the country.” 


Numbers of C.O.’s immediately wrote to, or called upon Mrs. 
Roosevelt to correct the factual inaccuracies of her statement. 


Mrs. Roosevelt stuck to her original statements, however. 
Through her private correspondence and in two consecutive “My 
Day” columns syndicated in more than 100 newspapers, she an- 
swered her critics politely but firmly. At the same time she 
expanded the discussion to include the entire C.O. issue. 


“T cannot help feeling very sorry for honest conscientious ob- 
jectors,’’ she said, “for I am quite sure many a young man must 
find it bitter to let other young men of his own age die and fight 
and give up time in occupations they care little about. 

“It is only because of these young men, however, who are 
willing to fight that anyone can indulge himself in a personal 
viewpoint. Some day, perhaps, the world will be the kind of civi- 
lized place in which we can all live in safety according to our own 
lights. But it isn’t that kind of a place today, and so you and I 
are defended in our peaceful lives at home by those who will do 
what their government asks of them no matter what that task 
may be. 

“It is true that CO’s have earned and saved much money for the 
Government. It is true that they have made the lives of patients 
in state hospitals more bearable than they have ever been before. 
It is true that those who are willing to work in factories or mili- 
tary medical establishments, and some of them actually in danger 
zones or in the field of battle, have done heroic deeds and are fine 
people. 

“But they are doing what they want to do. They are not the 
same kind of citizens as are the men in the armed services. For 
this reason, Congress has not appropiated money to pay them or 
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to help their dependents on the same basis as the men drafted in- 
to the armed services.” 


FROM THE LETTER COLUMN OF “YANK” THE ARMY WEEK- 
LY IN ANSWER TO THE MAY-1 WRITE UP ON THE PUERTO 
RICAN PROJECT. 


Dear Yank: I read your article .. and appreciated it very much. 
This country was established by men of strong convictions and 
rigid consciences, who took their stand in the face of public opin- 
ion, ridicule, sarcasm and in spite of the devil himself if need be. 
I think it a sad day when we, as a nation, work a man in a dan- 
gerous and strategic station without feeding him food as decent as 
the average GI eats and without pay at all or even means of finan- 
cing his way home on furlough. — Sgt. Roy H. Powell (Arizona) 


Dear Yank: After spending almost two years in Puerto Rico 
I can truly say that the conchies do deserve a break and more 
than just $5 per month. In my opinion the doctor and the con- 
scientious objectors deserve a lot more credit for what they are 
getting.” — T-5 Joe Catanzaro (Iniwetok). 


Dear Yank: GIs are fighting and dying on every world battle- 
front. They’ve been away from their loved ones for a long time, 
and some have kids they haven’t even seen yet. But in this ar- 
ticle your correspondent tries to make heroes out of conscientious 
objectors and goes on to mention their hardships. That’s really 
tough, and I’m crying in my beer. Can you imagine what would 
happen to them if they were German or Japanese subjects?— 
Pvt. C. Donovan (Corscia) 


AUGUST 15, 1944 —- FROM AN EDITORIAL IN THE LYNCH- 
BURG, VA. News: 


... Being an extremely conscientious person who will not fight 
in or in any way approves wars, we wonder how the objector will 
accept the fruits of war, except, of course the bare peace that re- 
sults, those of us who are not of his meek and patient persua- 
sion have great hopes of benefits, both material and intangible, 
from the present conflict as horrible and inhuman as it has been 


Can the conscientious objector bring himself to enjoy that which 
has been purchased with blood? We shall make no attempt to 
answer this question, but leave it to the conscience of the man 
who can reap the field in which he has not sown. 
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AUGUST 15, 1944—CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN OTHER 
WARS. 


In 1775, busy seventy-year-old Ben Franklin tacked an amend- 
ment on the Pennsylvania Assemblies’ military budget. The bill 
to provide troops by conscription to go to the aid of the 
colonists fighting the British in Boston. The amendment: mili- 
tary exemption for those persons who from religious beliefs are 
scrupulous of the lawfulness of bearing arms” He meant, he wrote, 
to respect the consciences of the thousands of “Quakers and Mo- 
ravians” in Pennsylvania. 


Military conscription had begun in the new United States and: 
so thanks to Ben Franklin, had exemption for COs. 


Some type of militia service had been required in many of the 
colonies; Friends and Mennonites had undergone severe hardships 
because of their refusal to bear arms. 


When ratifying the Constitution the states of Virginia (probably 
because of the influence of Jeffersor.), North Carolina (perhaps 
because of the influence of Friends there,) and Rhode Island (since 
Roger Williams’ time, the home of freedom of conscience) recom- 
mended that the Constitution be amended to provide exemption 
from bearing arms to conscientions objectors. 


James Madison, Father of the Constitution, proposed the amend- 
ment on the floor of the House June 8, 1789. The amendment 
read, ‘No person religiously scrupulous of bearing arms shall be 
compelled to render military service in person.” Passed by the 
House in Aug. 20, 1789, it never got any further. 


Both the war of 1812 and the Mexican War were fought with 
volunteers; CO’s had little trouble. -But both the North and the 
South had conscription laws during the Civil War. 


The Confederate States passed its draft law in 1862 without 
mentioning CO’s but soon after, the Adjutant General’s Office issu- 
ed an order exempted ‘Friends, Mennonites, Dunkards, Nazarenes”’ 
who paid an exemption of $500 or presented a substitute, and who 
could present a statement from the “bishop, presiding elder or 
some other officer’ that they were a member of that church on 
Oct. 11 1862. 


CO’s in the North had much the same problem, though Abraham 
Lincoln and Secrtary of War Stanton were more sympathetic 
A $300 tax brought complete exemption and the money was used 
for sick and wounded. The Federal Conscription Act finally lis- 
ted Friends as noncambatants assigned to hospitals and work a- 
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mong the freedmen. 
Hundreds refused to pay the tax in both the North and South; 


some fled to the west some were turned over to the military where 
they suffered a great deal of harsh treatment. 

The Indian and Spanish American Wars were fought with 
volunteers and it was more than half a century later when the 
problem came up again. 

On April 6, 1916, the U. S. declared war on Germany. The 
Selective Service act was rushed through Co.ngress by May 19, 
1917. This is by no means a conscription of the unwilling,” said 
Woodrow Wilson. By June 30, 1919, at least 14,345 men had been 
convicted by civil courts for violation of the draft and hundreds 
more were court martialed. 


The 1917 Act differs from the present law as regards CO’s, in 
three important ways: 


1. The 1917 Act recognized only members of the historic peace 
churches. 


2. Directly a man received his card notifying him to report 
for induction he was considered in the army. 


3. CO’s were exempted from combatant work only. It took 
Wilson almost a year to define non-combatant work; medical 
corps, quartermaster corps, engineering corps including building 
railroads, roads, rear line fortifications. 

The story of the CO’s in World War I is not a pleasant one. 
Over 500 CO’s were court martialed, usually for refusing to obey 
orders by army officers. More than 140 were sentenced to life 
imprisonment, 17 were sentenced to be shot to death by musketry. 
Though none of the shooting sentences were carried out. and all 
CO’s were finally released in 1920 by President Harding, there 
was a great amount of needless brutality in the army camps and 
prisons. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1944—FROM THE MENNONITE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE BULLETIN 


On August 3, at the Cave Junction, Oregon, smoke jumpers 
side camp, a pilot of a Forest Service plane making a test hop 
just before taking on C.P.S. jumpers to answer a fire call crashed 
and was killed. 

According to one report, on the way to the camp to pick up the 
smokejumpers “the plane developed motor trouble. Upon arrival 
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the pilot endeavored to fix the engine. When he took the plane 
up for a test hop, he never got above a couple hundred feet. As 
he was climbing from the airport, the motor on his Fairchild 
conked out and he spun down to a crash which immediately caught 
fire, consuming the plane and ‘the nilot before the eyes of the 
waiting smokejumpers. The Forest Service rushed a plane out 
next day to give the C.P.S. men some practice jumps before any 
of them could ‘wash-up’ as result of what they had witnessed.” 
Because of the comradery existing between C.P.S. smokejumpers 
and the Forest Service men with whom they live and work, the 
jJeath of a smokejumper pilot is felt as a personal loss by the 
C.P.S. men. 


STATEMENTS OF TOLERANCE 


Freedom of conscience is a foundation stone of our Democracy. 
Consequently, we must respect the attitude of those persons who 
honestly and sincerely, on conscientious grounds based on relig- 
ious training and belief, object to participation in war. The fact 
that such persons form but a small minority of our citizenry and 
that we disagree with their position, does not affect our obliga- 
tion to recognize and respect their convictions. 


—Francis A. Biddle, The Attorney General, Washington, D.C. 


The religious convictions of several denominations, such as the 
Quakers, Mennonites and Brethren forbid them to take part in 
military service. While I do not agree with a theory of complete 
pacifism, I think that all should recognize the sincerity of these 
groups. Tolerance is an essential part of American democracy. 
Congress has recognized that it requires the recognition of relig- 
ious views. The decision of Congress should be wholeheartedly 
supported by all Americans. 

—Robert A. Taft, U.S. Senator from Ohio 


I wholeheartedly agree that those persons who, for religious 
convictions, feel that they may not serve in the armed forces of 
our country should receive fair treatment at the hands of their 
local draft boards and should be permitted to serve their country 
in ways other than serving in the armed forces. 

—Fiorello LaGuardia, Mayor of New York City 


THE DIRECTORY OF THE AMISH 
IN 
CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


DELAWARE 


Levi J. Yoder 

Wyoming, Delaware 

Cent County 

Born: 2-21-19 Single 

Son of John J. Yoder 

Inducted: 5-22-41 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to Camp No. 24, Unit 3 
Boonsboro, Md. 4-10-42 


DOUGLAS COUNTY, 


Edward J. Otto 

Arcola, Ill. 

Douglas County 

Born: 9-9-21 Single 

Son of Jerry S. Otto 

Date of Induction: 8-21-42 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Ind. 
To: No. 67, Downey, Idaho, 10-31-44 


Dan S. Miller 

Arcola, Il. 

Douglas County 

Born: 11-1-19 Married 

Son of Steve S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Ind. 
Henry J. Otto 

Arcola, Il. 

Douglas County 

Born: 3-25-20 Single 

Son of: Jerry S. Otto 

Date of Induction: 1-21-42 

, Camp. No. 22, Henry, III. 

_ Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mont. 
9-21-42 to Fon Du Lac County, Wis. 
Dairy Farm 4-16-43 to No. 28. Me- 
daryville, Ind. 3-11-44 

Noah Yutzy 

Arthur, Illinois 

Douglas County 

Born: 12-27-19 Single 

Son of: Simon F. Yutzy 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 


ILLINOIS 


Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
Calif. 5-27-42; to No. 77, Greystone N. 
hes 12-15-44 


Andy J. Helmuth 

Arthur, Ill. 

Douglas County 

Born: 6-18-20 Single 

Son of: Jacob J. Helmuth 

Date of Induction: 3-22-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Ill. 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
Cal. 5-27-42 to No. 67 Downey, Idaho 
7-25-44: To No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-23-44 


Joseph M. Schrock 

Arthur, Illinois 

Douglas County 

Born: 8-7-18 Single 

Son of: Menno J. Schrock 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
Cal. 5-27-42 to No. 79, Mental Hospi- 
tal Provo, Utah 3-1-43. 


Jonas A. Miller 
Tuscola, Illinois 
Born: 10-7-15 Single 


~Son of: Ammon B. Miller 


Date of Induction: 10-1-43 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Solomon Yutzy 

Arthur, Illinois 

Born: > 3-28-22 Single 

Son of: Noah S. Yutzy 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to Dairy Farm Service 
in Pa. 5-443. 


John A. Gingerich 

Arthur, Ilinois 

Born: 2-19-19 

Son of: Christian J. Gingerich 
Date of Induction: 3-10-42 


foes: 
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Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois, 
Transferred to: No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa. 11-26-42. 


MOULTRIE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


Amos J. Gingerich 

Arthur, II. 

Born: 4-13-18 Single 

Date of Induction: 6-27-41 

Camp: Bluffton, Ind. 

Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork 
Cal., 5-22-42 

Released: 5-20-44 


Eli D. Otto 

Arcola, Illinois 

Born: 3-27-17 Married 

Date of Induction: 8:21:42 
Camp: No. 28 Medaryville, 
Released: 5-20-43 


Walter B. Yoder 

Arthur, IIl. 

Born: 9-20-20 Single 

Son of: B. C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 1-15-43 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Ind. 
Released: 5-20-43 


Benj. K. Helmuth 

Arthur, Il. 

Born: 4-6-21 Single 

Son of: J. P. Helmuth 
Date of Induction: 8-21-42 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Transferred to: No. 67, 
Idaho 11-16-42 

Released: 2-24-44. 


Joas A. Herschberger 
Arthur, Il. 

Born: 3-29-18 Single 

Son of: A. C. Herschberger 
Date of Induction: 11-25-41 
Released: 5-27-43. 


Elmer A. Miller 

Arthur, Ill. 

Moultrie County 

Born: 8-30-18 Single 

Son of: Amzy Miller 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
Cal. 5-25-42 to Fon Du Lac County, 
Wis. Dairy Farm 4-16-43 to No. 28, 
Medaryville, Ind. 34-44; several 


Ind. 


Ind. 
Downey, 


months at Pinehurst, North Carolina 


Obed J. Miller 

Arthur, Illinois 

Born: 8-21-04 Single 

Son of: Lizzie Miller 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa : 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers Cal. 4-21-43. 


Amos Diener 

Sullivan, Illinois 

Born: 8-21-44 “Married 

Son of: Andy Diener 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 
Camp: ‘No. .57, *Hul City; 
Dakota 


Edward J. Hershberger 

Arthur, Illinois 

Born: 2-17-20 Married 

Son of: Joe E. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 71, State Mental 
Hospital, Lima, Ohio 2-45-43. 


Henry J. Beachy 

Arthur, Illinois 

Born: 5-15-22 Single 

Son of: J. D. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 2-18-43 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Transferred to: No. 120, Mental Hos- 
pital, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 12-843 


Andrew Kaufman 

Lovington, Illinois 

Born: 8-11-19 Single 

Son of: Jeff G. Kaufman 

Date of Induction: 11-26-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-22-42, 


Ervin Miller 

Sullivan, Illinois 

Born: 2-21-22 Single 

Son of: Jake Miller 

Date of Induction: 12-642 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Wisconsin, 4-15-43. 

Rufus E. Beachy 

Arthur, Illinois ° 

Born: 85-19 Single 


South 
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Son of: Eli D. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 2-20-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Ilinois 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-22-42 to Dairy Farm Service 
in Wisconsin, 4-15-43. 


John Gingerich Jr. 

Arthur, Illinois 

Born: 2-14-21 Single 

Son of: John. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 8-21-42 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana, 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
south Dakota, 10-19-42, to No. 64, 


Terry, Montana, 1-15-43, to Dairy 
Farm Service, in Wisconsin, 10-21-43. 
Jeff A. Miller 


Sullivain, Illinois 

Born: 1-27-22 Married 

Son of: Aaron A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
4-16-43, in Wisconsin, to No. 57, 
Hill City, South Dakota, 7-4-44. 


Milton J. Beachy 

Arthur, Illinois 

(Information incomplete. This as- 
signee served on a dairy farm in 
Lancaster Co. Pa. and was trans- 
ferred to Medaryville on July 31, 
1944) 

Released: 12-18-44 


ADAMS COUNTY, INDIANA 


Amos M. Schwartz 

Monroe, Indiana 

Adams County, Indiana 

Born: 3-22-21 Single 

Date of Induction: 9-15-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-11-42. 


Jacob D. Schwartz 

Berne, Indiana 

Adams County 

Born: 9-9-21 Married 

Son of: Daniel J. Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 1-7-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to No. 28, Medaryvillle, 
Ind. 5-8-44. 


Joe N. Schwartz 

Berne, Indiana 

Adams County 

Born: 10-16-22 Single 

Son of Joseph P. Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 5-21-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 5-8-44. 

Dan Schwartz 

Berne, Indiana 

Adams County 

Born: 6-29-22 Married 

Son of: Joseph J. Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 2-9-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 5-8-44. 


doe Hilty 

Monroe, Indiana 

Adams County 

Born: 3-19-25 Single 

Son of: Joe Hilty 

Date of Induction: 11-11-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 5-8-44. 


Jacob S. Girod 

Berne, Indiana 

Adams County 

Born: 4-2-19 Single 

Son of: Samuel Girod 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 


Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 


Indiana, 4-7-42: To No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 10-31-44 

Jacob M. Schwartz 

Geneva 

Born: 2-18-15 Married 

Son of: Jacob F. Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 1-7-43 

Camp: No. 18 Denison, Iowa 
Released: 8-12-43 


Noah A. Schwartz 

Berne 

Born: 2-26-21 Married 

Son of: Lester C. Schwartz 
Date of Induction: 1-7-43 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Released: 4-8-43 

Sam FE. Schwartz 

Berne, RFD No. 2 
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Born: 3-24-22 Single 

Son of: Jacob C. Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 1-28-43 

Camp: No. 39 Galax, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 4 Grottoes, Va. 
5-22-43. Released: 7-20-44 


Simon C. Troyer 

Berne, Indiana RFD No. 2 

Born: 12-29-20 Married 

Date of Induction: 1-28-43 

Camp: No. 39 Galax, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 4 Grottoes, Va. 
5-22-43. Released: 7-21-43 


Dan S. Wengerd 

Berne, RFD No. 1 

Born: 3-9-10 Single 

Date of Induction: 9-15-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Ill. 
Transferred to: No. 67 Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-11-42. Released: 12-21-43. 


Aaron P. Schwartz 

Geneva, RFD No. 2 

Son of: Peter Schwartz 

Date of Induction: 7-26-44 

Camp: No. 57 Hill City, S. D. 
John M. Schwartz 

Monroe 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 

Camp: No. 57 Hill City, South Dakota 


ALLEN COUNTY, INDIANA 


Andrew Eicher 

Woodburn, Indiana 

Allen County, Indiana 

Born: 2-21-19 Single 

Son of. Noah Eicher 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Henry, Illinois 12- 
5-41 to No. 67, Downey, Idaho 
11-11-42 to No. 20 8-4-44; to Staunton, 
Va. 10-30-44 


Menno Steury 

Grabill, Indiana 

Allen County 

Born: 3-27-19 Married 

Son of: Peter R. Steury 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 4-7-42. 

Exra Lengacher 


Grabill, Indiana 

Allen County 

Born: 8-4-22 Married 

Son of: John D. Lengacher 

Date of Induction: 3-3-43 

Camp: No. 8, Marietta, Ohio 
Transferred to: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
4-9-43, to Dairy Farm York County, 
Pa. 5-12-43, to No. 20, Wells Tannery, 
Pa. 11-13-43, Released: 9-7-44. 


Henry F. Wittmer 

Grabill, Indiana 

Allen County 

Born: 6-4-22 Single 

Son of: Menno Wittmer 
Date of Induction: 1-7-43 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 107, 
Rivers, Cal. 4-21-43 


Joseph Miller, 

New Haven, RFD No. 1 
Born: 4-29-19 Single 

Son of: David Miller 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, IIl. 
Transferred to: No. 67, 11-11-42 
Released: 6-21-43 


Daniel Eicher 

Woodburn, Indiana 

Born: 8-1-22 Single 

Son of: Noah Eicher 

Date of Induction: 1-7-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to No. 44, Mental Hos- 
pital, Staunton, Virginia, 6-12-44 


Jacob Eicher 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana 

Born: 9-28-22 

Son of: Samuel A. Eicher 

Date of Induction: 1-18-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in York County Pa. 4-24-43 


Andrew N. Eicher 

New Haven, Indiana 

Born: 9-9-20 Single 

Son of: Peter Eicher 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Ohio, 5-12-43 


Henry J. Graber 


Three 
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New Haven, Indiana 

Born: 9-21-17 Married 

Son of: John J. Graber 

Date of Induction: 3-3-43 

Camp: No. 8, Marietta, Ohio 
Transferred to No. 45, Luray Va., 
5-5-4383, to Dairy Farm Service, in 
Pa. 6-12-43 


Noah N. Eicher 

New Haven, Indiana 

Born: 1-13-19 Single 

Son of: Peter Eicher 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-8-42 to No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-21-42, to Dairy 
Farm Service 4-15-43 in’ Wisconsin 
Miller, Perry E. 

Grabill RFD No. 2 

Born: 6-26-21 Single 

Son of: Menno E. J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 

Camp: No. 57 Hill City. Released: 
6-15-43 


DAVIESS COUNTY, INDIANA 


Paul Graber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Daviess County 

Born: 4-10-24 Single 

Son of: William Graber 

Date of Induction: 3-20-44 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
George Graber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Daviess County 

Born: 2-6-24 Single 

Son of: Abe F. Graber 

Date of Induction: 3-1-44 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
To: No. 67, Downey, Idaho, 10-31-44 


Abraham Knepp 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Daviess County 

Born: 1-24-23 Married 

Son of: John Knepp 

Date of Induction: 4-21-44 

Camp No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
To: No. 66, Norristown, Mental Hos- 
Pital, 12-6-44 


Harvey Knepp 


Montgomery, Indiana 
Daviess County 

Born: 3-4-25 Married 

Son of: Jacob Knepp 

Date of Induction: 7-4-44 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, 


Harry Knepp 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Daviess County 

Born: 2-24-22 Single 

Son of: Joel Knepp 

Date of Induction: 11-17-42 
Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 31, Camino, 
California 10-10-44 


Ezra Stoll 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Daviess County 

Born: 9-6-23 Single 

Son of: Adeline Stoll 

Date of Induction: 4-21-43 

Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, California 4-21-43 


John E. Wagler 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 11-30-21 Single 

Son of: David Wagler 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-13-42 

To: No. 110, Mental Hospital, Allen- 
town, Pa. 12-28-43 


John Graber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born 6-16-18 Single 

Son of: Amos Graber 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-13-42 

To: No. 110, Mental Hospital, Allen- 
town, Pa. 12-29-43 


Indiana 


Andrew J. Wagler 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 12-11-19 Single 

Son of: Victor Wagler 

Date of Induction: 6-17-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
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ho 11-13-42 
To: No. 110, Mental Hospital, Allen- 
town, Pa. 12-29-43 


Abraham J. Otto 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 12-18-24 Single 

Son of: Jonas M. Otto 

Date of Induction: 11-2-43 
Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa 


Abraham Graber 
Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 12-10-18 Single 
Son of: Amos S. Graber 
Date of Induction: 9-2-41 


Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa: To 
No. 24, Four Clearsprings, Md., 
11-23-44 


Elmo E. Stoll 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 5-30-17 Married 

Son of: Victor Stoll 

Date of Induction: 12-27-42 

Camp: No. 8, Marrieta, Ohio 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm, York 
County, Pa. 4-27-43 


Wilmer Knepp 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 6-10-21 Single 

Son of: Levi Knepp 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, S. D. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Maryland, 4-22-44 To: Three Rivers 
California, 11-13-44 


David L. Wagler 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 12-10-21 Married 

Son of: Joseph K. Wagler 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Maryland 8-17-43 


Benjamin Wittmer 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 11-2-14 Single 

Son of: Amos Wittmer 

Date of Induction: 6-17-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-10-42 


To: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Maryland 


in Civilian Public Service 


5-2-44 

William Raber 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 2-5-23 Single 

Son of: Joseph Raber 

Date of Induction: 8-4-44 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
To: No. 67, Downey, Idaho, 10-31-44 


Henry P. Miller 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 10-12-20 Married 

Son of: Jacob Miller 

Date of Induction: . 10-23-42 

Camp :)'"No. 57," Hily City, Srp: 
Transferred to: No. 90, Mental Hos- 
pital, Yipsilanti, Michigan 3-26-43 


Isaac Stoll 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born 12-24-19 Married 

Son of: Amos J. Stoll 

Date of Induction: 6-17-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-10-42 

To: No. 66, State Mental Hospital, 
Norristown, Pa. 6-3-43 


Elmer Graber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 11-27-23 Single 

Son of: Levi Graber 

Date of Induction: 4-21-43 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Released: 9-10-43 


Mahlon Graber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 10-16-16 Married 

Son of: Levi Graber 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, llinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-11-42 é 
Released: 11-30-43 


Simon J. Graber 

Montgomery, Indiana 

Born: 3-29-15 Single 

Son of: Jackson Graber 

Date of Induction: 6-17-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-10-42 

To: No. 57, Hill City, S. D. 7-743 
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Released: 10-4-43 
Joel J. Otto 


Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 3-30-18 Married 

Son of: Jonas Otto 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Released: 2-14-42 


Jaceb Raber 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 42-21 married 

Son of: Joseph M. Raber 

Date of Induction: 11-17-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 7-25-44 


John Slaubaugh 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 9-12-16 Single 

Son of: B. J. Slaubaugh 

Date of Induction: 7-21-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-10-42 

Released: 12-14-43 


John, H. Wagler 

Loogootee, Indiana 

Born: 12-26-21 Married 

Son of: Henry Wagler 

Date of Induction: 9-15-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery,Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24, Boonsboro 
Maryland 8-17-43 

Released: 2-2-44 


HOWARD COUNTY, INDIANA 


Dewey D. Gingerich 

Greentown, Indiana 

Howard County 

Born: 4-9-16 Single 

Son of: Dan C. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 9-2-41 

Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, California 4-21-43 


Eli A. Miller 

Kokomo, Indiana 

Born: 11-14-15 Single 

Son of: Andrew D. Miller 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm in Ohio 
5-11-43 


Henry Beachy 

Kokomo, Indiana 

Born: 7-3-16 Married 

Son of: 

Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Maryland 
Released: 7-11-42 


Samuel C. Yoder 

Peru (Bunker Hill), Indiana 

Born: 11-8-18 Single 

Son of: C. D. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 8-13-42 
Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Released: 7-20-43 


ELKHART, LAGRANGE and 
KASCIUSKA COUNTY 


Amos J. Miller 

RFD No. 2, Box 118 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Date of Induction: Sept. 20, 1944 
Camp: No. 57, Hill City, S. Dakota 


Uri D. Mullet 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Kosciusko County 

Born: 2-8-20 Single 

Son of: Dan D. Mullet 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho 11-11-42, to No. 20, Wells Tan- 
nery, Pa. 5-15-44: To Three Rivers, 
California, 9-25-44 


Ray Slaubaugh 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Kosciusko County 

Born: 4-17-21 Single 

Son of: Tobias J. Slaubaugh 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, S. D. 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-15-43: To No, 28, Medaryville, 
Ind., 11-15-44 


Nate Yoder 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Kosciusko County 

Born: 6-1-22 Single 

Son of: John W. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 1-7-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry Mon- 
tana 3-3-43 


/ 
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John H. Miller 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Kosciusko County 

Born: 4-2-22 Single 

Son of: Jacob L. Miller 

Date of Induction: 10-7-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tanner, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota 4-13-44 


Melvin A. Yoder 

Milford, Indiana 

Born: 11-12-12 Single 

Son of: Rueben Yoder 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42- 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho 11-18-42, to 110, Mental Hospi- 
tal, Allentown, Pa., 12-28-43 

Harvey L. Stutzman 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 7-4-16 Single 

Son of: Levi D. Stutzman 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-1-42 to No. 35, North Fork, 
California, 5-22-42 to No. 44, State 
Mental Hospital, Staunton, Virginia, 
"7-14-44 

Daniel Kemp 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 12-11-22 Married 

Son of: Erlis Kemp 

Date of Induction: 6-30-43 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 4-24-44: To: No. &, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 11-5-44 


William Chupp 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 7-20-15 Single 

Son of: Joseph C. S. Chupp 
Date of Induction: 5-26-42 
Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Lancaster County, Pa. 5-22-43 
Harvey E. Miller 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 12-9-13 

Son of: Edward J. Miller 
Date of Induction: 2-20-42 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
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Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana 9-22-44, to No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa. 4-20-43 


David D. Jones 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

LaGrange County, Indiana 

Born: 8-1-12 Married 

Son of: David E. Jones 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 11-11-42; to No. 5 Colorado 
Springs, 7-17-44 

Joseph D. Weirich 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

LaGrange County, Indiana 

Born: 2-11-20 Single 

Son of: Daniel E. Weirich 

Date of Induction: 6-17-22 

Camp No. 22, Henry Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 


Idaho: To, No. 20, Wells Tannery, 
Pa. 8-4-44, To Three Rivers, Calif. 
9-25-44 

Ezra J. Miller 

Shipshewana, Ind. 

LaGrange County 

Born: 1-22-18 Single 

Son of: Jonathon F. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Ind. 


Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Ind. 4-7-42: To No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 10-31-44 


John S. Whetstone 

Middlebury, Ind. 

LaGrange County 

Born: 3-9-17 Single 

Son of: Sam Whetstone 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Ind. 4-7-42 

Noah M. E. Bontrager 

Topeka, Ind. 

LaGrange County 

Born: 1-22-17 Single 

Son of: Manasses Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transfered to: No. 13, Bluffton, 
Ind. 11-17-41 to No. 28, Medaryville, 
Ind. 4-742 
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Cletus J. Schrock 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 3-27-21 Single 

Son of: John I. Schrock 
Date of Induction: 9-25-42 
Camp: No. 22 Henry, Illinois 


Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho 11-11-42 to No. 20, Wells 
Tannery, Pa. 5-16-44; to Staunton, 
Va. 10-10-44 


Enos E. Yoder 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 1-21-20 Married 

Son of: John I. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
to No. 33 Fort Collins 9-27-44 


Levi Lehman 

Topeka, Indiana 

- LaGrange County 

Born: 8-21-15 Single 

Son of: Johnathan M. Lehman 
Date of Induction: 2-6-43 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, Cal. 421-43 


Andrew B. Raber 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 9-12-21 Married 

Son of: Ben A. Raber 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 
Camp: No. 57 Hill City, S. D. 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana 1-15-43 

Joe Gingerich 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 8-8-20 Single 

Son of: Mrs. Jonas umgerich 
Date of Induction: 10-23-42 
Camp: No. 57 Hill City, S. D. 
Transferred to: No. 64 Terry, Mon- 
tana 1-15-43 

Levi Schrock 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born: 6-22-21 Married 

Son of: Samuel T. Schrock 
Date of Induction: 10-27-42 
Camp: Henry, Illinois 
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Transferred to: Downey, Idaho 
11-11-42 to No. 118, Wernersville, Pa. 


Perry Glick 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born: 7-18-19 Married 

Son of: Enos D. Glick 

Date of Induction: 12-10-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67 Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-16-42 

Released: 11-11-43 


ELKHART COUNTY, INDIANA 


David J. Miller 

Middlebury, Indiana 

Elkhart County 

Born: 2-26-20 Single 

Son of: John D. Miller 

Date of Induction: 1-7-42 
Camp No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67 Downey, 


Idaho 11-11-42; to No. 20 Wells, 
Tannery, Pa., 8-4-44 

To: Three Rivers, Calif. 9-25-44 

Eli Miller 


Nappanee, Indiana 

Elkhart, County 

Born 5-19-15 Single 

Son of: Isaac Miller 

Date of Induction; 6-23-41 

Camp No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 5-12-42,; to No. 57, Hill 
City, South Dakota, 10-19-42; to No. 
44, Terry, Montana, 1-14-43. 


Oliver K. Weaver 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Elkhart County 

Born 2-23-23 Single 

Son of: Noah M. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 8-20-43 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, South Dak- 
ota 


Ora Graber 

Middlebury, Indiana 

Born: 12-13-20 Single 

Son of: Albert J. Graber 

Date of Induction: 9-15-42 

Camp No. 22, Henry, Illinois, Trans- 
ferred to No. 67, Downey, Idaho, 
11-12-42;to No. 93, Mental Hospital, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 5-19-43 
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Jonas Hochstetter 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born; 4-7-20 Single 

Son of: Henry C. Hochstetler 

Date of Induction: 9-15-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois, trans- 
ferred to No. 67, Downey, Idaho 
11-10-42; to No. 90, State Mental 


Hospital, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 3-30-43 
Jerry William Troyer 

Middlebury, Indiana 

Born: 9-14-19 Married 

Son of: David J. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 3-1-44 

Camp No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Ezra Bontrager 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born; 6-30-20 Single 

Son of: Jacob Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 2-5-42 

Camp No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-21-42: To No. 126, Beltsville, 
Md. 12-10-44 


Edward H. Hochstetler 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 4-1-15 Married 

Son of: Henry C. Hochatetier 
Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp No 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-8-42; to Dairy Farm, in 
Ohio, 4-8-43 


Simon Smucker 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 8-22-16 Single 

Son of: Daniel S. Smucker 

Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp No 22, Henry, Illinois, 
Transferred to No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 11-10-42; To No. 18 Denison, 
Iowa, 2-11-43; To Dairy Farm in 
Ohio, 5-11-43 


Perry J. Bontrager 

Middlebury, Indiana 

Born: 9-20-08, Songle 

Son of: John I. Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 8-12-42 

Camp No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to No. 60, Lapine, Ore- 
gon, 12-15-42; to No. 24, Clear 
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Spring, Md., 1-12-44; to Dairy Testing 
in Pa., 10-10-44 


Lee N. Miller 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 4-19-20 

Son of: Nathaniel P. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-10-42 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-28-42 

To: No. 66, Mental Hospital,’ Norris: 
town, Pa. 5-25-43 


Raymond J. Miller 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 11-22-18 Single 

Son of: Jonas J. N. Miller 

Date of Induction: 11-7-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 4-19-42 

To: No. 57, Hill City, S. D: 10-20-42 
To: No. 90, Mental Hospital, Yipsi- 
lanti, Michigan 3-30-43 

William Miller 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 4-5-16 Single 

Son of: Nathaniel P. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 4-19-42 

To: No. 57, Hill City, S. D. 10-20-42 
To: No. 90, Mental Hospital, Yipsi- 
lanti, Michigan 3-30-43 


Andrew Chupp 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 2-27-18 Single 

Son of: Joe Chupp 

Date of Induction: 8-27-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Serivce 
in Wisconsin 9-27-43 


Levi Bontrager 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 5-4-20 Married 

Son of: David K. Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 6-26-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Iinois 
Transfered to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-11-42 

Released: 11-17-43 
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Jonas Bender 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 8-14-13 Married 

Date of induction: 10-23-42 
Camp: No. 57. Hill City, S. D. 
Released: 2-22-43 


Harold N. Miller 

Goshen, Indiana 

Born: 6-24-19 Single 

Son of: Noah N. Miller 
Date of Induction: 9-18-41 
Camp: No. 18 Denison, Iowa 
Released: 1-2-43 


Ammon Bontrager 

Middlebury, Indiana 

Born: 7-14-21 Married 

Son of: Joseph Bontrager 

Date of induction: 11-17-42 

Camp: No. 20 Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24 Boonsboro, 
Md. 8-17-43 

Released: 3-19-44 


Albert Mullet 
Milford, Indiana 
Kosciusko, County 
Born: 2-20-22 Single 


Son of: Ben D. Miller 
Camp: No. 22 Henry, Ilhtinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 


Idaho 11-11-42 


Daniel J. Weaver 

Topeka, Indiana 

Son of: Levi J. Weaver " 

Date of Induction: 9-24-42 

Camp: Henry, Illinois 

Transferred to: Downey, Idaho 
11-14-42 to Dairy farm, Lancaster 
Co. 5-21-43. 


William D. Beechy 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 4-13-21 Single 

Son of: Dan A. Beechy 

Date of Induction: 11-17-42 

Camp: No. 20 Wells Tannery, Pa., 
Transferred to: No. 40 Howard, Pa., 
3-16-43; to No. 20 61-43; to No. 24 
Boonsboro,Md., 8-17-43; to No. 107 
Three Rivers,Cal., 9-25-44. 


Harvey J. Lambright, 
Topeka, Indiana 
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Born: 5-20-24 Single 

Son of: John Lambright 
Date of Induction: 9-25-42 
Camp: .No. 22 
Transferred to: 


No. 67, Downey, 


Idaho 11-10-42 to No. 24, Boonsboro, 


Md. 5-10-44 


David S. Yoder 

Middlebury, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 2-13-19 Single 

Son of: Sam C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Ind., 4-8-42; to No. 35, North Fork, 
California, 5-25-42; to No. 103 Mis- 
soula, Montana, 5-1-43; to No. 18, 
Denison, Iowa, 11-15-43; to No. 118-2 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 11-2-44 


Samuel Yoder 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 1-14-20 Single 

Son of: Levi M. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 12-10-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
Cal, 5-28-42 to No. 70, Provo, Utah 
Mental Hospital 1-27-42; to No. 85, 
Howard, Rhode Island, 11-23-44 


Alton Miller 

Topeka, Indiana 

LaGrange County 

Born: 1-19-20 Single 

Son of: Atlee M. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-17-42 

Camp: No. 22 Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67 Downey, Ida- 
ho 11-12-42 to No. 93 Mental Hospi- 
tal, Harrisburg, Pa. 5-13-43 

Daniel A. Lehman 

LaGrange, Indiana 

Born: 10-10-19 Married 

Son of: Albert J. Lehman 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho 11-18-42 to No. 110, Mental 
Hospital, Allentown, Pa. 12-26-43 
Amos L. Mast 

Topeka, Indiana 
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Born: 4-4-14 Married 

Son of: Levi J. Mast 

Date of Induction: 9-2-41 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Joas H. Frye 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 12-21-19 Single 

Son of Henry S. Frye 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois, 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
California, 5-24-42, to No. 44, Mental 
Hospital, Staunton, Virginia, 5-29-44 
Perry A. Troyer 


LaGrange, Indiana 

Born: 11-8-19 Single 

Son of: Ora J. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 6-26-42 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Transferred to: No. 120, Mental Hos- 
pital, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 11-26-42 


John M. Beachy 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 4-8-21 Married 

Son of: Manalius A. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 10-21-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, South Dak. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm, Belle- 
ville, Wisconsin, 4-14-43 


John Miller 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born: 4-6-9 Single 

Son of: Noah Miller 

Date of Induction: 8-12-42 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 60, Lapine, Ore- 
gon, 12-15-42, to No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 12-27-43; to No. 138-2, Lincoln, 
Neb. 11-7-44 


Levi L. Yoder 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born: 11-12-18, Single 

Son of: Levi C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-1241 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm in York 
County, Pa., 5-19-43 

Harry D. Weirich 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born 1-23-19 Single 

Son of: Daniel Wierich 
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Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-11-42; to No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-22-42; to No. 103, 
Huston, Montana, 5-1-43: to No. 35, 
North Fork, California, 11-21-43: to 
No. 27, Crestview, Florida, 1-26-44: 
to No. 43, La Plata, Puerto Rico, 
8-4-44 


Uriah L. Mast 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 10-12-19 Single 

Son of: Levi Mast 

Date of Induction: 8-12-42 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 24, Clear Spring, 
Md., 1-17-44; to No. 45, Luray, Va., 
11-1-44 

Harvey N. Miller 

Shipshewana, Iindiana 

Born: 3-2-11 Single 

Son of: Mrs. Noah K. Miller 
Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-10-42; to No. 90, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, Mental Hospital, 4-9-43 
Amos J. Wickey 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 5-6-22 

Son of Jacob S. Wickey 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 
Transferred to: No. 67, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 11-10-42; to No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa., 5-15-43 


Manasses Borntrager 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 1-13-18 Single 

Son of: Manassess Bontrager 
Date of Induction: 6-24-41 

Camp: ‘No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 

Released: 5-20-43 


Elmer Bontrager 

Shipshewana, Indiana 

Born: 11-8-18 Married 

Son of: Menno J. Bontrager 
Date of Induction: 6-24-41 
Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
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Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 
Released: 4-22-42 


Daniel J. Glick 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 11-7-20 Single 

Son of: Mose Glick 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, South Dak. 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry ,Mon- 
tana, 1-14-43 

Released: 10-11-43 


Christian L. Mast 

Topeka, Indiana 

Born: 12-25-9 Single 

Son of: Levi L. Mast 

Date of Induction: 10-23-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, South Dak. 
Released: 2-22-43 


MIAMI COUNTY, INDIANA 


William C. Yoder 

Bunker Hill, Indiana 

Born: 5-7-22 Single 

Son of: Christ S. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 12-28-42 
Camp: No. 8, Marrieta, Ohio 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Pa. 4-27-43 


MARSHALL COUNTY, INDIANA 


Willard H. Miller 

Bremen, Indiana 

Marshall County 

Born: 4-15-16 Single 

Son of: John A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; to No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42 

Released: 7-11-44 


William D. Borkholder 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Marshall County 

Born: 10-3-21 Single 

Son of: David J. Borkholder 
Date of Induction: 10-27-42 
Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-13-44 

John Henry Hochstetler 

Nappanee, Indiana 
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Marshall County 

Born: 10-3-21 Single 

Son of: Monroe M. Hochstetler 
Date of Induction: 10-27-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-13-44 


Joseph J. Hochstetler 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 3-10-21 Single 

Son of: John D. Hochstetler 
Date of Induction: 9-28-42 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-13-42; to No. 110, Mental 
Hospital, Allentown, Pa., 12-28-43 
Enos Burkholder 

Bremen, Indiana 

Single 

Son of: Sam Burkholder 

Date of Induction: 10-7-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 7-16-43 

Rolen Hochstetler 

Nappanee, Indiana 

Born: 106-12 Single 

Son of: V. I. Hochstetler 

Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 
Released: 7-24-42 


David J. Miller 

551 South Elm Street 
Nappannee, Indiana 

Dated of Induction: 10-10-44 


Camp No. 57, Hill City, South Da- 
kota 


NOBLE COUNTY, INDIANA 
Levi J. Lambright 
Ligioner, Indiana 
Born: 7-10-19 Married 
Son of: Joseph Lambright 
Date of Induction: 12-10-41 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
California, 5-24-42; to Dairy Farm, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., 5-24-43 
NEWTON COUNTY INDIANA 
Benjamin Hochstetler 
Morocco, Indiana 
Born: 8-13-22 Single 
Son of: R. S. Hochstetler 
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Date of Induction: 12-29-42 

Camp: No. 8, Marietta, Ohio 
Transferred to: No. 4, Grottoes, Vir- 
ginia, 3-13-44; to No. 55, Belton 
Montana, 4-26-44 


Noah Anderson, 
Morocco, Indiana 
Born: 5-16-19: Single 
Son of: Simon J. Anderson 
Date of Induction: 9-18-41 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Released: 1-9-42 
IOWA 
BUCHANAN COUNTY 


Jake L. Petersheim 

Haxleton, Iowa 

Born: 11-10-16 Married 

Son of: Levi J. Petersheim 
Date of Induction: 8-28-41 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Levi Hochstetler 

Haxleton, Iowa 

Born: 1-2-19 Single 

Son of: Noah Hochstetler 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Nebr. 
Transferred to: No. 5, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 5-3-43: To No. 52, Powellsville, 
Md. 12-10-44 


Ammon Miller 

Fairbank, Iowa 

Born: 12-24-21 Single 

Son of: Samuel S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Nebr. 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, 
Montana 5-3-43 


Jonas Stutzman 

Fairbank, Iowa 

Born: 4-12-21 Single 

Son of: Jacob H. Stutzman 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Nebr. 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, 
Montana, 5.3-43 


William C. Borntreger 
Independence, R. 4 

Born: 3-13-20 Single 

Son of: Chris Borntreger 
Inducted: 11-25-41 at No. 18, Deni- 
son, Iowa. 
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Transfered to: No. 
Montana 9-22-42 
Released: 2-25-43 
Jake J. Stutzman 
Fairbanks, Iowa 
Inducted: 9-10-44 at No. 
Collins, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 66 Norristown 
Hospital 9-7-44, 


BLACK HAWK COUNTY, 


Jake J. Stutzman 
Independence, Iowa 

Born: 8-23-19 Single 

Son of: Jake R. Stutzman 
Date of Induction: 8-12-42 
Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins 
Will A. Schrock 
Dunkerton, Iowa 

Born: 7-7.20 Single 

Son of: Joe M. Schrock 
Date of Induction: 9-342 
Camp: No. 33 Fort Collins, 
Released: 8-25-43 


JOHNSON COUNTY, IOWA. 


Joe Kauffman 

Wellman, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 9-3-17 Married 

Son of: Henry J. Kauffman 

Date of Induction: 6-18-43 

Camp: No, 57, Hill City, S.D. 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 45-44; to No. 90 Ypsilanti 
Hospital 9-6-44 


Alvin Weaver 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born:1-7-19 Single 

Son of: Mose N. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 6-23.41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 5-6-42; to No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-19-42; to No. 64, 
Terry, Montana, 1-16-43 


Hermon W. Gingerich 
Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 7-31-20 Single 

Son of: Benedict Gingerich 
Date of Induction: 5-19-43 


55, Belton, 


33, Fort 


IOWA 


Colo. 
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Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Ivan I. Bender 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 5-25-21 Married 

Son of: Ira Bender 

Date of Induction: 5-19-43 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Mahlon A. Miller 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 3-5-24 Single 

Son of: Adam A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 3-1-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Jacob M. Gingerich 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 3.25-23 Single 

Son of: Mahlon J. Gingerich 
Date of Induction: 2-29-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Paul W. Shetler 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 7-14-24 Single 

Son of: Jesse R. Shetler 

Date of Induction: 2-29-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Perry M. Bontrager 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 2-5-25 Single 

Son of Menno J. S. Bontrager 
Date of Induction: 2-29-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 
Ora W. Miller 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 10-8-24 Single 

Son of: Will E. Miller 

Date of Induction: 3-17-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Sylvanus L. Yoder 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 7-6-23 Single 

Son of: Edward G. Yoder 
Date of Induction: 2-29-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 
Clyde S. Bender 


Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 8-31-25 Single 

Son of: David Bender 

Date of Induction: 3-17-44 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


Mahlon E. Miller 

Kalona, Iowa 

Johnson County 

Born: 11-6-19 Married 

Son of: Ezra Miller 

Date of Induction: 10-24-42 

Camp: No. 57, Hill City, South Da- 
kota: To No. 64, Terry, Montana, 
11-29-44 


Glen E. Beachy 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 5-30-18 Single 

Son of: Anias J. Beachy 

Date of induction: 3-10-42 

Camp No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 11-12-42; to No. 93, Mental 
Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. 5-16-43 


John C. Helmuth 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 10-23-19 Married 

Son of: Christ I. Helmuth 

Date of induction: 9-3.42 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 93, Mental Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg, Pa. 6-11-44 


Willard A. Gingerich 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 4-23-10 Married 

Son of: Amos J. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 7-16-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho 11-1142 to No. 18, Denison, 
Iowa 


John E. Beachy 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 10-20-16 Single 

Son of: Ananias J. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colo. 
To No. 66, Norristown State Hospital 
9-25-44 


Andrew M. Slabaugh 
Iowa, City, Iowa, RFD No. 3 
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Date of Induction: 10-5-44 
Camp No. 33, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Jonas P. Beachy 

Route 1, Box 151 

Kalona, Iowa 

Date of Induction: 820-44 
Camp: No. 57, Hill City, Iowa 
Rudolph D. Miller 

Route 1 

Kalona, Iowa 

Date of Induction: 8-20-44 
Camp: Hill City, S. Dakota 


Chester E. Miller 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 10-26-25 Single 

Son of: Ezra Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-18-44 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Ruben D. Hershberger 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 11-29-25 Single 

Son of: Daniel J. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 5-18.44 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Earl J. Beachy 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born 10-30-20 Single 

Son of: A. J. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Colins, Colorado 
Transferred to: No. 120, Mental Hos- 
pital, Kalmazoo, Michigan, 12-9-43 


Lester B. Miller 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 11-4-17 

Son of: Benedict J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Neb. 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-22-44; To No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa., 4-20-43 


Noah A. Yoder 

Iowa City, RFD 4 

Born: 7-14.19 Married 

Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Released: 6-19-43 


Samuel J. Overholt 
Kalona, Iowa RFD 1 
Born: 4-17-18 Married 
Date of Induction: 6-16-42 
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Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-16-42 

Released: 11-30-43 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, IOWA 


Alvin C. Yoder 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 3-2-20 Single 

Son of: Noah J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-26-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho 11.12-42 : 

To: No. 93, Mental Hospital, Harris- 
burg, Pa., 5-18-43 


Simon W. Yoder 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 3-23-22 Single 

Son of: Noah J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-25-42 

Camp: No. 67, Downey, Idoha 
Transferred to: No. 93, Mental Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg, Pa. 5-7-43 


Lester Earl Swantz 

Kalona, Iowa 

Born: 1-20-21 Married 

Son of: John R. Swantz 

Date of Induction: 7-31-42 
Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Samuel A. Yoder 

Kaiona, Iowa 

Born: 7-12-13 Married 

Son of: Abe S. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 12-26-42. 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Neb. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Wisconsin, 4-14.43 


Thomas W. Yoder 
Riverside, Iowa 

Route 2 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 
Camp: No. 33, Fort Collins 


RENO COUNTY, KANSAS 


Sam J. Yoder 

Haven, Kansas 

Born: 11-10-19 Single 

Son of: Jonas J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-7-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Noah A. Miller 
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Yoder, Kansas 

Born: 6-19-17 Married 

Son of: Andy S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-16-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


David Hochstetler 
Hutchinson, Kansas 

Born: 8-1-10 Married 

Son of: Gideon Hochstetler 
Date of Induction: 4-18-44 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Chris D. Bontrager 

Haven, Kansas e 
Born: 12-9-17 Married 

Son of: Dan B. Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 8-29-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Ohio, 5-12-43 ’ 


Leroy Miller 

Hutchinson, Kansas 

Born: 1-21-17 

Son of: Jacob H. Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-22-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa., 5-26-43 


Ben H. Bontrager 

Haven, Kansas 

Born: 1-29-20 

Son of: Harry D. Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 11-7-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 66, Mental Hos- 
pital, Norristown, Pa., 5-6-43 


Andy Mast 

Haven, Kansas 

Born: 6-29-18 Single 

Son of: Jake Mast 

. Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 11-10-42; To: No. 118, Hospital, 
Wernersville, Pa., 12-25-43 


Rudy M. Bontrager 

Haven, Kansas 

Born: 10-20-18 Single 

Son of: Pre. David K. Bontrager 
Date of Induction: 8-15-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 60,, Lapine, Ore- 
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Rivers, California, 12-28-43; to Dairy 
Farm Service, Dane County, Wiscon- 
gon, 12-1542; To: No. 107, Three 
sin, 5-19.44. 


Edwin D. Schrock 

Haven, Kansas R 2 

Married 

Son of: Dave E. Schrock 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 

Camp: No. 35, North Fork, CalHfornia 


Harry L. Miller 

Hutchinson, Kansas 

Single 

Son of: Levi D. Miller 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 

Camp: No. 35, North Fork, California 


Mahlon Wagler 

Partridge, Kansas 

Born: 7-3-21 Single 

Son of: Peter Wagler . 

Date of Induction: 11-15-42 

Camp: No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-15-43 

Released: 3-1-43 


Menno Schmucker 

Haven, Kansas 

Date of Induction: 10-10-41 
Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Released: 4-28-42 


MARYLAND 


Henry S. Swartzentruber 

Oakland, Garret County 

Born: 5-8.16 Single 

Son of: Simon Swartzentruber 
Date of Induction: 6-25-41 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Virginia 
Jonas K. Zook 

Mechanicville, Maryland 

St. Mary’s, County 

Son of: Daniel F. Zook 

Date of Induction: 10-24-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Maryland, 5-13-42 


OSCODA COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
Joe A. Weaver 
Fairview, Michigan 
Born: 8-14-16 Single 
Son of: Ammon Weaver 
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Date of Induction: 6-14-42 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 


William K. Yoder 

Mio, Michigan 

Born: 9-15-16 Single 

Son of: Joe S. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-26-42 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 


Joseph K. Yoder 

Mio, Michigan 

Born: 3-31-14 Single 

Son of: Joe S. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 10-16.42— 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Ohio, 5-7-43 

Raymond K. Gerber 

Fairview, Michigan, R 1 

Born: 11-2-15 Single 

Date of Induction: 6-27-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Released: 5-25-43 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


Henry L. Hostetler 

Burr Oak, Michigan 

Born: 8-22-16 Single 

Son of: Levi B. Hostetler 

Date of Induction: 11-25-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 5-13-44 


Henry C. Wickey 

Mendon, Michigan 

Born: 2-8-20 

Son of: Chris Wickey 

Date of Induction: 2-20-42 

Camp: No. 22, Henry, Illinois 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida. 
ho, 11-13-43; To: 110, Mental Hospital, 
Allentown, Pa. 12-24-43 

Joe L. Hoctetler 

Bur Oak, Michigan 

Born: 11-23-18 Single 

Son of: Levi B. Hoctetler 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


PEARL RIVER, MISSISSIPPI 


Daniel Yoder 
Lumberton, Mississippi 
Born: 9-15-22 Single 
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Son of: Eli E. M. Yoder 
Date of Induction: 10-16-43 
Camp: No. 55, Belton, Montana 


Samuel Yoder 

Lumberton, Mississippi 

Born: 11-18-18 Single 

Son of: Eli E. M. Yoder L 
Date of Induction: 2-3-43 

Camp: No. 25, Weeping Water, Nebr. 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 5-3-43 


DEFIANCE COUNTY, OHIO 


Cletus Yoder 

Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 8.11-24 Single 

Son of: Amos Yoder 

Date of Induction: 4-21-44 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 10-31-44 


Jake J. Yoder 

Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 11-29-22 Single 

Son of: Amos Yoder 

Date of Induction: 4-21-44 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 


Fred E. Miller 

Mark Center, Ohio 

Born: 6-2-19 Single 

Son of: Ezra Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42; To: No. 67, 
Downey, Idaho, 7-6-44 

Transferred to: Dairy Farm, Rijon, 
Wisconsin, 11-15-44 

Eli Mast 

Sherwood, Ohio 

Born: 10-24-13 Single 

Son of: Uriah E. Mast 

Date of Induction: 1-7.42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-13-44 


Howard J. Yoder 

Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 7-10-21 Single 

Son of: John B. Yoder z 
Date of Induction: 1-12-43 
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Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-13-44 


Henry J.. Miller 

Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 1-13-08 Married 

Son of: Roman J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-242 

Camp: No. 24, Unit 3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 39, Galax, Va., 
10-27-42; To: No. 77, State Mental 
Hospital, Greystone Park, New Jer- 
sey, 3-21-43 


Leander R. Miller 
Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 2.27-18 Single 
Son of: Roman J. Miller 
Date of Induction: 5-16-42 

Camp: No. 24, Unit 1; To: No. 24, 
Unit 3, 6-20-42; To: No. 39, Galax, 
Va.; To: No. 77, State Mental Hos- 
pital, Greystone, New Jersey, 4-3-43 
Daniel Briskey 
Defiance, Ohio 

Son of: Joseph Briskey 
State Mental Hospital, 
Pa. 


Eli E. Mullet 

Hicksville, Ohio 

Born: 4-3-23 Single 

Son of: Henry B. Mullet 

Date of Induction: 12-5-44 
Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 


Moses J. Yoder 

Hicksville, Onio 

Born: 1-5-23 Single 

Son of: John B. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 12-5-44 

Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 


GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO 


Melvin W. Mast 

Garretsville, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Dan Mast 

Date of Induction: 8-25-44 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 52, Powellsville, 
Md., 11-14-44 


Joe C. Hershberger 
Middlefield, Ohio 


Norristown, 
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Single 

Son of: Christ Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 8-25-44 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 


Dan E. Miller 

Middlefield, Ohio ° 

Born: 5-6-18 Single 

Son of: Eli P. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No..13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville. 
Indiana, 4-7-42 

Erwin Gingerich 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 8-20-18 Single 

Son of: Abe S. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 6.26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 5-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42; To: Missis- 
sippi Public Health Project, 2-45 


Erwin H. Kuhns 

Garretsville, Ohio 

Born: 12-25-21 Married 

Son of: Henry Kuhns 

Date of Induction: 7-6-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 10-10-44 


Roman Yoder 

Burton, Ohio 

Born: 3-19-19 Single 

Son of: Simon P. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-16-43 


Henry B. Schrock 

Burton, Ohio 

Born: 6-14-15 Single 

Son of: Dan H. Schrock 

Date of Induction: 10-24-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4.13-44 


Jacob Hershberger 
Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 10-8-18 Single 

Son of: John S. Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 8-28-41 
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Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-22-42 to No. 24, Boonsboro, 
Md. Dec. 5, 1944 


Joe Byler 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 11-6-15 Single 

Son of: Daniel A. Byler 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 9-24-42; To: No. 24, Clear 
Spring, Maryland, 1-18-44: to Mental 
Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. 10-30-44 


William J. Hochstetler 

Middlefield, Ohio ~ 

Born: 1-4-11 Married 

Son of: John D. Hochstetler 

Date of Induction: 9-9.42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa. 
9-10-42;To: No. 20, 5-1-43; To: No. 24, 
Boonsboro, Maryland, 10-17-43 


Samuel S. Hochstetler 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 10-15-43 Single 

Date of Induction: 1-7-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 3-30-44 


Dan J. Kurtz 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 3-8-20 Single 

Son of: John J. Kurtz 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 12-3-42 


John C. Kurtz 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Born: 12.22-07 Single 

Son of: Christ J. Kurtz 

Date of Induction: 5-6-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 3-23-44 


Mose D. Troyer 

Burton, Ohio 

Born: 8-21-12 Single 

Son of: Dan D. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 6-27-41 
Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Released: 10-10-41 


Elmer A. Kaufman 
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Huntsburg, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Joe Kaufman 

Inducted at No. 20, Wells Tannery, 
Pa. 

Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, California, 9-25-44 


Menno Miller 

Middlefield, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Andy Miller 

Inducted at No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Transferred to No. 52, Powellsville, 
Md., 11-14-44 


Samuel A. Gingerich 
Middlefield, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Abe Gingerich 

Inducted at No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Transferred to No. 52 
Powellsville, Md. 11-14-44 


Albert Miller 

Burrton, Ohio, Married 

Son of: Mose Miller 

Inducted at No 45, Luray, Va. 9-20-44 
Andrew Miller 

Burrton, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Mike Miller 

Inducted at No. 45, Luray, Va. 

9-20-44 

Menno A. Miller 

West Farmington, Ohio 

Inducted at No. 45 

Luray, Va. 9-20-44 

Alvin J. Farmwald 

Middlefield, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Jacob Farmwald 

Inducted at No. 45, Luray, Virginia: 
12-20-44 


Neil J. Hostetler 

Middlefield, Ohio — 

Born: Aug. 18, 1912 Married 

Son of: Jonas Hostetler 

Inducted 10-13-44 At No. 24-3, Boons- 
boro, Md. 


John J. Kurtz, Jr. 

Middlefield, Ohio, Single 

Son of: John Kurtz 

Inducted at No. 18, Dennison, Iowa, 
10-18-44 

William J. Kempf 

Middlefield, Ohio 

Son of: John Kempf, Single 
Inducted at Nie. 28, Medaryville, Ind. 
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11-7-44 

Jacob U. Gingerich 
Middlefield, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Uria Gingerich 
Inducted at Luray, Va. 9-19-44 


HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO 


Simon J. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 1-5-16 Single 

Son of: John D. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 38, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 

Alvin J. Yeder 


Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 8-8-18 Single 

Son of: John E. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23.41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-77-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-23-42; To: Outa- 
gemie County, Wisconsin Dairy Farm, 
4-16-43; To: No. 28, Medaryville, Ind- 
iana, 10-11-43 


Monroe L. Wengerd 

Dundee, Ohio 

Born: 11-16-18 Single 

Son of: Levi Wengerd 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5.23-42; To: Outa- 
gemie County, Wisconsin Dairy Farm, 
4-13-43; To: No. 18, Denison, Iowa, 
10-19-43; To: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 6-24-44 


Dan J. Weaver 

Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 5-24-19 Single 

Son of: John E. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: Marlboro State 
Hospital, New Jersey, 11-9-42; To: 
No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana, 1-19-44 


Yost H. Miller 
Baltic, Ohio 
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Born: 10-5-18 Single 

Son of: Henry A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 2-20.42 

Camp: No. 24, Unit 1, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 1-13-44: To Lincoln Nebras- 
ka, 9-24-44 

Clarence A. Miller 

Barrs Mill, Ohio 

Born: 12-15-19 Single 

Son of: Ammon Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42 

Camp: No. 24, Unit 1, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Transfered to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 1-13-44 


Atlee B. Kauffman 

Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 1-24-21 Single 

Son of: B. D. Kauffman 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
Transferred to: Genesee County, 
Michigan Dairy Farm, 5-5-43; To: No. 
28, Medaryville, Indiana, 3-30-44: To 
No. 67, Downey, Idaho, 10-31-44 


Jacob Hershberger, Jr. 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 8-21-17 Single 

Son of: Jacob L. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana 4-77-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42; To: No. 67, 
Downey, Idaho, 7-6-44 . 


Elmer M. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 1-24-16 Single 

Son of: M. M. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25.42 


Edward J. Miller 

North Canton, Ohio _ 

Born: 11-25-21 Single 

Son of: Jacob J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 9-14-42 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transferred to: Guinea Pig experi- 
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ment at University of Illinois, 2-10-44 


To: No. 45, Luray, Va. 8-1-44: To 
Mississippi Public Health Project, 
2-45 


Emmanuel Schrock 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Jacob Schrock 

Inducted at Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to Medaryville, Indiana 
Transferred to North Fork, California 
Transferred to Dairy Farm in Wis. 
Noah N. Yoder 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 2-11-20 Single 

Son of: Noah J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 3-10-42 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Maryland, 4-10-42: To No. 28, Medary- 
ville, Ind., 11-5-44 

Sylvanus E. Hershberger 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 9-25.19 Single 

Son of: Emanuel V, Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Maryland 
To No. 28 Medaryville, Ind., 11-5-44 


Jacob E. Mast 

Barrs Mill, Ohio 

Born: 5-21-16 Single 

Son of: Eli J. Mast 

Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Maryland 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 8-17-44 


Henry J. Yoder 

Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 11-13-19 Married 

Son of: John E. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Maryland 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 8-17-44 


Ezra Y. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 11-13-19 Single 

Son of: Yost J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 5.16-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa., 
10-31-42; To: No. 20, 12-22-42: To: 
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No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md., 8-17-43; To: 
No. 107, Three Rivers, Calif., 9-25-44 
To Belton, Montana, 3-5-45 

Alfred D. Troyer 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 12-18-11 Married 

Son of: David D. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 5-27-42 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Maryland 
To No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 11-28-44 


Roman A. Raber 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 2-4-19 Single 

Son of: Abe A. Raber 

Date of Induction 8-18-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va; 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md., 8-16-43; to No. 107, Three 
Rivers, California, 9-25-44 

To Belton, Montana, 3-5-45 

Leroy J. Keim 

Mt. Hope, Ohio 

Born: 2-12-19 Single 

Son of: John J. Keim 

Date of Induction: 8-27-42 

Camp: No. 45 Luray, Va. 
Transferred to No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md. 8-16-43 

Transferred to: No. 107, 
Rivers, California, 9-25-44. 
Abraham J. Raber 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 3-31-20 Single 

Son of: Jonathan Raber 
Date of Induction: 9-15-42 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md., 3-11-44 


Joe E. Miller 

Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 12-11-18 Single 

Son of: Eli D. M. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7.42 


Atlee J. Raber 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 2-6-16 Single 

Son of: John B. Raber 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 
Camp: No.t3, Bluffton, Indiana 


Three 
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Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryvile, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


Dan G. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 5-12-17 Single 

Son of: Gideon C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


Abe G. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 6-27-18 Single 

Son of: Gideon C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42: To No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 10-31-44 


Christian C. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 7-7-19 Married 

Son of: Christ B. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville. 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


Noah M. Mast 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 8-8-18 Single 

Son of: Moses J. Mast 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42: To Dairy farm ser- 
vice York Co. Pa. 8-15-44 


John E. Mast 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 9-30-15 Married 

Son of: Eli S. Mast 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


Albert E. Hershberger 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 1-21-16 Single 

Son of: E. V. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 6-26.41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No, 28, Medaryville, 
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Indiana, 4-7-42 


Levi D. Kline 
Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 4-6-18 Single 

Son of: Dan E. Kline 
Date of Induction: 6-23-41 


‘Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 


Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


John L. Yoder 

Beach City, Ohio 

Born: 12-22-16 Married 

Son of: Levi J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 

Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: Dairy Farm, 

7-26-44 


Jacob E. Mast 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 3-25-19 Single 

Son of: Eli S. Mast 

Date of Induction: 7.9-42 

Camp: No. 40, Howard, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 20, Wells Tan- 
nery, Pa., 1-18-43; To: No. 24-4, Clear- 
springs, Maryland, 2-10-43; To: No. 
28, Medaryville, Indiana, 1-13-44 


Vernon A. Beachy 

Sugarcreek, Ohio’ 

Born: 11-19-19 Single 

Son of: Albert J. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 4-9-42 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24, Boonsboro, 
Md. 4-10-42; To: Dairy Farm Ser- 
vice in Michigan, 5-5-43 


Sam Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 3-14-20 Single 

Son of: Mose S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 65-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa. 
6-19-42; To: No. 20, Wells Tannery, 
Pa., 1-15-42; To: No. 24, Clear Spring, 
Maryland, 2-10-43; To: Dairy Farm 
Service in Allegeney County, Pa., 
1-18-44 


Daniel J. Raber 
Baltic, Ohio 
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Born: 6-12-17 Single 

Son of: John D. Raber 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-10-42; To: Dairy Farm 
Service in Michigan, 5-4-43 


Levi Hershberger 

Dundee, Ohio 

Born: 4-25-17 Single 

Son of: Levi P. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 6-23.41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 


Indiana, 5-22-42; To: Dairy Farm 
Service in Wisconsin, 4-16-43 
Enos E. Miller 


Dundee, Ohio 

Born: 9-1-18 Married 

Son of: Enos Miller 

Date of Induction: 7-21-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 1-7-44 


Paul Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 2-27-18 Single 

Son of: Alfred Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: Ne. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 3-9-42; To: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 9-18-42; To: No. 60, 
Lapine, Oregon, 12.19-42; To: Dairy 
Farm Service in Wisconsin, 4-14-43; 
To: No. 24, Clear Spring, Maryland, 
1-11-44: To No. 28, Medaryville, Ind. 
12-27-44 


Henry Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 12-5-11 Single 

Son of: Reuben Miller 

Date of Induction: 8-14-42 
Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa., 
9-21-42; To: No. 24, Clear Spring, 
Maryland, 2-21-42 


Emanuel M. Beachy 
Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 4-26-13 Married 
Son of: Menno Beachy 
Date of Induction: 6-24-41 
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Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Released: 8-15-41 


Moses S. Hershberger 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 1-26.20 Single 

Son of: Sam E. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 12-10-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Released: 2-6-42 . 


Levi B. Hochstetler 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 4-5-16 Single 

Son of: B. B. Hochstetler 

Date of Induction: 10-25-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-10-44 

Released: 7-25-44 


Joseph Keim 

Fredricksburg, Ohio 

Born: 8-9-16 Married 

Son of: Mose Keim 

Date of Induction: 6-27-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Maryland 
Released: 4-7-43 


Joni D. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 8.30-14 Single 

Son of: David K. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-4% 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42; To: No. 67, 
Downey, Idaho, 8-17-44 


Melvin Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 3-17-19 Single 

Son of: Jonas C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; To: No. 35, North 
Fork, California, 5-25-42 


Roman H. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 12-8-15 Single 

Son of: Henry N. Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-15.42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
To No. 31, Camino, Calif. 10-10-44 


Irvin D. Miller 
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Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 7-31-20 Single 

Son of: Dan B. Miller 

Date of Induction: 12-22-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, California, 5-17-43 


Henry H. Miller 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 7-4-13 Single 

Son of: Menno J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 10-27-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Riv- 
ers, California, 5-17-43 


Ammon H. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 8-23-18 Single 

Son of: Henry N. Miller 

Date of Induction: 8-27-41 

Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
Transferred to: No. 71, State Mental 
Hospital, Lima, Ohio, 2.5-43 


Jacob Weaver 

Apple Creek, Ohio 

Born: 4-17-19 Single 

Son of: Abe P. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 10-3-42 

Camp: No, 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 4-24-44 


Simon Hershberger 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 9-23-20 Single 

Son of: Dan J. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 10-1-43 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 4-24-44 


Samuel C. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 11-25-18 Single 

Son of: Christ S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4.42; To: No. 47, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-42; To: No. 60, 
Lapine Oregon, 12-42; To: Dairy 
Farm Service, Wisconsin, 4-43 


Amos Raber 
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Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 6-9-15 Single 

Son of: John D. Raber 

Date of Induction: 1-21-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service, 
York County, Pa., 5-19-43 


John M. Yoder 

Barrs Mill, Ohio 

Born: 6-19-19 Married 

Son of: Monroe Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6-12-42 

Camp: No. 24, Unit 3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
10-24-42; To: No. 64, Terry, Montana, 
1.21-43 


Eli A. Weaver 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 10-17-16 Single 

Son of: Andy P. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 10-16-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-21-43 


Dan A. Mullet 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 2-5-17 Single 

Son of: Mrs. John S. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-42 
Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-19-42; To: No. 64, 
Terry, Montana, 1-21-43 


Eli M. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 2-6-18 Single 

Son of: Mose M. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 6.23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 5-6-42; To: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-19-42; To: No. 64, 
Terry, Montana, 1-16-43 


Moses S. Miller 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 6-24-19 Single 

Son of: Sam M. Miller 

Date of Induction: 7-9-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City. 
South Dakota, 4-13-44 
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Noah D. Troyer 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 8-11-18 Single 

Son of: Daniel J. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 4-13.44 

William M. Beachy 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 7-4-18 Single 

Son of: Menno E. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 2-5-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Lenawee County, Michigan, 5-4-43 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service, 
Abram B. Troyer 

Mogadore, Ohio 

Inducted: 9-20-44, at Luray, Va. 
Peter M. Troyer 

Charm, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Mose P. Troyer 

Inducted at No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
10-19-44 

Willis J. Coblentz, 

Millersburg, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Joseph Coblentz 

Inducted at No. 52 Powellsville, Md. 
11-21-44 

John E. Hershberger 

Baltic, Ohio: Single 

Son of: Eli M. Hershberger 
Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 
11-21-44 

Jonas D. Hershberger 

Sugarcreek, Ohio Single 

Son of: Dan J. Hershberger 
Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 
11-21-44 

Alvin P. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Perry S. Miller 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Levi S. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
, 11-7-44 

Samuel M. Miller 

Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
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11-7-44 

Andrew E. Raber 

Baltic, Ohio: Single 

Son of: Elmer N. Raber 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Levi D. Schlabach 

Sugarcreek, Ohio: Single 

Son of: Dan Schlabach 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Ralph Andy Schlabach 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Son of: Andy C. Schlabach 
Inducted at No. 28) Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Mose A. Troyer 

Sugarcreek, Ohio, Single 

Son of: Andy D. Troyer 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Atlee Yoder 

Holmesville, Ohio ; 
Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 | 

Jacob N. Yoder 

Baltic, Ohio: Single 

Son of: Noah J. Yoder 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Henry Schlabach 

Big Prairie, Ohio 

Inducted at No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
11-28-44 

Moses E. Miller 

Sugarcreek, Ohio, RFD No. 2 
Inducted at No. 33, Fort Collins, 
Cohko., 11-8-44 

Jake M. Miller 


Rural Route 2 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 
Inducted at No. 4, Grottoes, Va.; 
12-21-44 

Sanford E. Miller 

Route 1 

Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Inducted at Camp No. 4, Grottoes, 
Va., 12-21-44 

Jacob J. Mast Jr. 

Millersburg, Ohio 
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Born: 3-27-23, Single 

Son of: Jacob J. Mast 

Inducted at No. 52 Powellsville, Md. 
11-11-44 

Manilius C. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 6-23-22, Single 

Son of: Christ M. Miller 

Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 
11-21-44 


John G. Troyer 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 6-29-22, Single 

Son of: Gideon Troyer 

Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
11-21-44 


Wayne D. Troyer 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 5-29-22, Single 

Son of: David A. Troyer 

Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
11-21-44 


Andrew M. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born 12-4-22, Single 

Son of: Manilius M. Miller 
Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-5-44 


Roy D. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 11-17-22, Single 

Son of: David M. Miller 
Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-5-44 

John L. Raber 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 6-19-22, Single 

Son of: Levi J. Raber 

Inducted at No. 52 Powellsville, Md. 
12-5-44 


Mervin H. Shetler 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 10-18-23 Single 

Son of: Henry J. Shetler 

Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-5-44 


Manasse A. Troyer 
Fresno, Ohio 

Born 5-27-26 Single 
Son of: Abe Troyer 
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Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-5-44 


Monroe L. Yoder 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 10-13-22, Single 

Son of: Levi Yoder 

Inducted at No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 
12-5-44 

Jonas N. Wengerd 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Noah Wengerd 

Inducted at No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., 
11-7-44 

Alvin B. Miller 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Star Route, Box 8 ° 

Born 3-30-20, Single 

Son of: Ben J. Miller 

Inducted at No. 20, Wells Tannery, 
Pa., 2-5-42 

Transferred to Dairy Farm, York 
Co., Pa., April 27, 43. To Medaryville, 
Ind., 8-26-44; To Downey, Idaho, 10- 
31-44 


Elias M. Raber 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 7-20-16 Single 

Son of: Moses B. Raber 
Inducted at No. 13, Bluffton, 
6-23-41 

Transferred to No. 28, 4-11-42; To 
Dairy Farm, Michigan 5-443 


Levi E. Miller 

Baltic, Ohio 

Born: 6-26-19 Single 

Son of: Eli M. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana, 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-8-42; to Dairy Farm, 
Lenawee County, Michigan, 5-4-43 


Roman Beachy 

Barrs Mill, Ohio 

Born: 12-7-18 Single 

Son of: Jacob M. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 11.24-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Virginia, 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm, Genesee 
County, Michigan, 5-5-43 

Eli J. Barkman 


Ind, 
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Sugarcreek 

Single 

Son of: Jacob Barkman 

Date of Induction: 7-26-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 107 Three Rivers, 
California, 9-25-44 


Roy E. Mullet 

Sugarcreek, RFD. 1 

Single 

Son of Emmanuel Mullet 

Date of Induction: 7-26-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Rivers, 
California, 9-25-44 


Henry D. Hershberger 

Sugarcreek 

Single 

Son of: Dan Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 8-11-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Rivers, 
California, 9-25-44 


Roy D. Hershberger 


Sugarcreek 
Single 
Son of: Dan Hershberger 


Date of Induction: 8-11-44 

Camp: No. 20 Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Rivers, 
California, 9-25-44 


Abe M. Troyer 

Charm, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Mose Troyer 

Date of Induction: 8-25.44 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia; to 
No. 52, Powellsville, Md., 11-14-44. 


John J. Weaver 

Fredericksburg 

Born: 4-22-17 Single 

Son of: John E. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 6-24-21 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; to No. 63, Marlboro, 
New Jersey, 11-7-42 

Released: 5-29-43 


Henry Miller 
Baltic, Ohio 


Born: 3-29-19 Single 
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Son of: Ab A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-24-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 

Released: 5-13-43 


Noah J. Raber 

Berlin, Ohio 

Born: 7.23-18 Single 

Son of: John Raber 

Date of Induction: 6-25-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42. 

Released: 11-18-43 


Aaron Schlabach 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Born: 3-28-20 Single 

Son of: Dan J. Schlabach 
Date of induction: 10-27-42 
Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 107, 
Rivers, California, 4-43 
Released: 3-7-44 


Levi Schlabach 

Dundee, Ohio 

Born: 2-24-8 Widower 

Son ef: Jacob A. Schlabach 
Date of Induction: 5-27-42 
Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 
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Released: 9-15-43 


Wesley D. Schlabach 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 12-18-16 Single 

Son of: Daniel Schlabach 

Date of Induction: 6-24-41 

Camp; No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryvile, 
Indiana, 4-7-42; to No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-19-42 

Released: 9-13-43 


Alvin P. Schrock 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 1-14-20 Single 

Son of: Peter Schrock 

Date of Induction: 2-5-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24, Boonsboro, 
Md., 8-17-43 

Released: 5-19-44 


Andrew R. Troyer 


The Directory 


Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 6-16-12 Single 

Son of: Robert M. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 2-20.42 

‘Camp: No. 24, Leitersburg, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 1-12-44 

Released: 6-20-44 


Andrew E. Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 7-18-21 Single 

Son of: Eli J. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 
Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
Released: 5-4-43 

Phineas Yoder 

Millersburg, Ohio 

Born: 9-13-17 Single 

Son of: Moses J. S. Yoder 
Date of Induction: 6-24-41 
Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 

Released: 5-13-43 


MADISON COUNTY 


Albert S. Miller 

Plain City, Ohio 

Madison County 

Born: 12-14-25 Single 

Son of: Sam N. Miller 

Date of Induction: 4-21-44 

Camp: No. 28, Medaryville, Indiana 


Daniel Edward Gingerich 

Plain City, Ohio 

Madison County 

Born: 1921 

Son of:-Jonas S. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 8-18-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va.; to Lan- 
caster County, Pa. Dairy Farm, 6-16- 
44 


Homer E. Beachy 

Amlin, Ohio 

Madison County 

Born: 12-30-17 Single 

Son of: Joe E. Beachy 

Date of Induction: 10-8-41 

Camp: No. 20 

Transferred to: No. 77, State Mental 
Hospital, Greystone, New Jersey, 
12-29-43 
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Crist T. Bontrager 

Plain City, Ohio 

Madison County 

Born: 10-18-21 

Son of: Tobias C. Bontrager 

Date of Induction: 8-17-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transfered to: No. 77, State Mental 
Hospital Greystone, New Jersey 
Hospital Greystone, New Jersey; to 
No. 28, Medaryville, Ind.; 12?23-44 


Dan Kaufman 

Plain City, Ohio 

Born: 9-9-16 Married 

Son of: M. H. Kaufman 

Date of Induction: 5-15-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa. 
7-1-42; to No. 55, Belton, Montana, 
9-25-42; to No. 66, Mental Hospital 
Norristown, Pa., 423-43 

Noah J. Kramer 

Plain City 

Born: 10-11-24 Single 

Son of: John M. Kramer 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Abraham J. Schlabach 

Plain City, Ohio 

Union Co. 

Born: 8-24-25 Single 

Son of: Joe J. Schlabach 

Date of Induction: 9-20-44 

Camp: No. 45 Luray, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 52, Powellsvill 
Md. 11-15-44 


Joseph J. Beachy 

Plain City, Ohio 

Born: 7-26-26 Single 

Son of: Jonas E. Beachy 
Date of Induction: 12-5-44 
Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 
Dan J. Hostetler 

Plain City, Ohio 
Born:1-3-25 Single 

Son of: John M. Hostetler 
Date of Induction: 12-5-44 
Gideon J. Yutzy 

Plain City, Ohio 

Born: 6-11-21 Single 

Son of: Jacob E. Yutzy 
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Date of Induction: 12-5-44 
Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, 


STARK COUNTY, OHIO 


Daniel Miller 

Hartville, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Mike J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 2-5-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 40, Howard, Pa. 
to Dairy Farm in Michigan, 5-5-43 


Harry E. Miller 

Uniontown, Ohio 

Born: 6-19-09 Married 

Son of: Daniel B. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-6-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Michigan, 5-4-43 


Md. 


Elmer Gingerich 

Hartville, Ohio 

Born: 4-21-18 Single 

Son of: Moses J. Gingerich 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-8-42; to No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 10-21-42; to No. 64, 
Terry Montana, 1-15-43; to No. 101, 
Goshen Relief Training Unit, 6-12-43; 
to No. 4, Grottoes, Va., 8-15-43; to 
No. 43, Aibonito, Puerto Rico, 12-18- 
43 


Freman J. Coblentz 

North Canton 

Born: 6-18-24 Single 

Son of: John Coblentz 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 


TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, OHIO 


Milo P. Miller 

Dundee, Ohio 

Tuscarawas County 

Born: 4-23-20 Single 

Son of: Peter J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 12-9-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 57, Hill City, 
South Dakota, 413-44 

Released: Jan. 1945 
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Benjamin B. Miller 

Sugarcreek, Ohio 

Born: 4.4-22 Single 

Son of: Ben A. Miller 

Date of Induction: 10-7-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Transferred to: No. 55, Belton, Mon- 
tana, 4-24-44; to No. 138-2, Lincoln, 
Nebr, 11-1-44 


WAYNE COUNTY, OHIO 


Peter P. Gingerich 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Born: 11-5-23 Single 

Son of: Peter J. Gingerich 
Date of Induction: 12-20-44 
Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 


Ananias J. Hershberger 
Applecreek, Ohio 

Route 1; Married 

Son of: Jacob A. Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 10-19-44 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


John J. Hershberger 
Applecreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: John Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 10-19-44 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Sam Y. Hershberger 

Orrville, Ohio 

Wayne County, Ohio 

Born: 3-18-22 Single 

Son of: Yost Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 9-22-43 
Camp: No. 67, Downey, Idaho 


Dan A. Miller 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Wayne County, Ohio 

Born: 4-27-21 Single 

Son of: Andrew N. Miller 
Date of Induction: 9-22-43 
Camp: No. 67, Downey, Idaho 


Dan R. Troyer 

Orrville, Ohio 

Wayne County, Ohio 

Born: 1-17-22 Single 

Son of: Rudy C. Troyer 
Date of Induction: 9-22-43 
Camp: No. 67, Downey, Idaho 
Bli T. Hostetler 
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Fredericksburg, Ohio Son of: Eli J. Hershberger 
Wayne County Date of Induction: 1-27-42 
Born: 3-21-18 Married Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Virginia 


Son of: Tobias Hostetler 

Date of Induction: 6.23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42 


Christ E. Hershberger 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 5-29-21 Married 

Son of: Enos J. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 5-5-43 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa.; 
to No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md., 10-17-44 


Joe E. Hershberger 

Dalton, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 12-29-19 Married 

Son of: Enos J. Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 7-17-44 
Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 


Abraham D. Yoder 

Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 2-6-22 Single 

Son of: David C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 5-5-43 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa.; 
to No. 33, Fort Collins, Colo., 10- 
10-44 


Roy E. Miller 

Beach City, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 11-29-19 Single 

Son of: Ezra J. Miller 

Date of Induction: 1-7-42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa.; 
to Camino, California, 10-10-44 


David E. Hershberger 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 
Wayne County 

Born: 9-29.14 Married 

Son of: Eli E. Hershberger 
Date of Induction: 9-3-42 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Virginia 
Emanuel Hostetler 

Beach City, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 3-27-19 Single 


Enos L. Hershberger 

Beach City, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 6-12-21 Single 

Son of: Levi J. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 11-642 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 107, Three Rivers 
Calif., 5-17-43; to No. 243, Boons- 
boro, Md., 12-16-44 


Eimer Yutzy 

Wooster, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 5-12-16 Single 

Son of: Samuel S. Yutzy 

Date of Induction: 11-18-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 

Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-21.43 


Jonas E. Schlabach 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Wayne County 

Born: 9-21-20 Single 

Son of: Emanuel J. Schlabach 

Date of Induction: 11-6-42 

Camp: No. 39, Galax, Va. 
Transferred to Dairy Farm, Alleg- 
hany County, Pa. to Wells Tannery, 
Pa. to No. 57 Hill City, South Da- 
kota, 4-13-44 

Eli J. Zook 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Born: 2-27-23 Single 

Son of: Joseph F. Zook 

Date of Induction: 12-20-44 

Camp: No. 52, Powellsville, Md. 


Jacob E. Miller 

Route 2 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Date of Induction: 10-19-44 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 


Raymond E. Weaver 
Applecreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Emery Weaver 
Date of Induction: 10-19-44 
Camp: No. 18, Denison, Iowa 
William J. Swartzentruber 
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Applecreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Jacob Swartzentruber 
Date of Induction: 12-20-44 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 


Daniel B. Troyer 
Box 70 
Fredericksburg, 
Married 

Son of: Benj. Troyer 

Date of Induction: 12-20-44 
Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 


Chriss A. Slabaugh 

Dalton, Ohio 

Born: 6-28-18 Single 

Son of: Andrew N. Slabaugh 

Date of Induction: 6-23-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 48-42, To Dairy Farm Ser- 
vice in Michigan, 6-12-43 


Andy Miller 

Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Born: 7-28.17 Single 

Son of: Emanuel Miller 

Date of Induction: 5-26-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Flint County, Michigan, 5-5-43 


Joe E. Miller 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Born: 12-11-18 Single 

Son of: Eli D. M. Miller 

Date of Induction: 6-26-41 

Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Transferred to: No. 28, Medaryville, 
Indiana, 4-7-42, To Dairy Farm 
Service in Pa. 8-1-44 


Perry Chupp 

Fredericksburg, Ohio 

Born: 8-9-22 Single 

Son of: Jacob Chupp 

Date of Induction: 6-22-43 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24, Boonsboro, 
Md., 7.30-43 

Released: 12-29-43 


Pete Miller 
Applecreek, Ohio 
Married 

Son of: E. E. Miller 


Ohio 
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Date of Induction: 9-3-43 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Released: 2-5-44 


Christian Miller 

Apple Creek, Ohio 

Born: 10-4-16 Single 

Son of: E. E. Miller 
Date of Induction: 9-3-42 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Released: 2-5-44 


Eli D. Weaver 

Apple Creek, Ohio 

Born: 11-19-15 Single 

Son of: Ben P. Weaver 

Date of Induction: 6-24-41 
Camp: No. 13, Bluffton, Indiana 
Released: 1-22-42 


Eli Yoder 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 
Born: 1-27-20, Single 


Son of: Abe C. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 10-16-42 

Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 77, Graystone, 
New Jersey, 3-30-43 

Released: 4-15-44 


Samuel D. Hostetler, 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Born: 7-19-18 Single 

Date of Induction: 6-24-41 

Camp: No. 13 

Transferred to: No. 35, North Fork, 
California, 5-22-42 

Released: 11-10-42 


John D. Miller 

Beach City, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: David Miller 

Date of Induction: 7.212744 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, Ida- 
ho, 10-10-44 


Jacob E. D. Hershberger 
Shreve, R. 2. Ohio 
Single 


Son of: Eli Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 7-25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 67, Downey, 
Idaho, 10-10-44 

Jacob E. Hershberger 
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Applecreek, Ohio 

Married 

Son of: Enos J. Hershberger 

Date of Induction: 7-25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: Boonsboro, Md. 10- 
16-44 


Samuel A. Miller 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Married 

Son of: Andy Miller 

Date of Induction: 7-25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 33, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 10-10-44 


Daniel E. Schlabach 

Applecreek, Ohio 

Single 

Son of Emanuel Schlabach 

Date of Induction: 7-25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 33, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 10-10-44 


Andrew D. Troyer 

Fredericksbury, R. 2 

Single 

Son of: David Troyer 

Date of Induction: 7.25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 33, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 10-10-44 


Urias D. Weaver 

Applecreek, R. 2, Ohio 

Single 

Son of: Daniel Weaver 

Date of Induction: 7-25-44 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 33, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 10-10-44 


Harry A. Weaver 
Applecreek, Ohio 

Married 

Son of: Abraham Weaver 
Date of Induction: 9-12-44 
Camp: No. 45, Luray, Va. 


CUSTER COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 


Amos J. Yoder 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Custer County 

Born: 11-26-16 Single 
Son of: John A. Yoder 
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Date of Induction: 6-16-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: Dairy Unit No. 97, 
-M44-13-43, to No. 5, Colorado Springs 
Colo. 11-23-43 


Levi R. Stutsman 

Hydro, Oklahoma 

Custer County 

Born: 7-15.23 Married 

Son of: Reuben N. Stutzman 
Date of Induction: 2-18-44 
Camp: No. 5, Colo. Spring, 


Tobias B. Yoder 

Thomas, Oklahoma 

Custer County 

Born: 11-30-20 Married 

Son of: Benedict Yoder 

Date of Induction: 9-25-42 

Camp: No. 5, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


MAYES, COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 


Enos E. Mullet 

Chouteau, Oklahoma 

Mayes County 

Born: 12-23-21 Married 

Son of: Enos N. Mullet 

Date of Induction: 1-19-43 

Camp: No. 5, Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Fred Miller 

Chouteau, Oklahoma 

Maise County 

Born: 4-25-16 Single 

Son of: Sam Miller 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 64, Terry, Mon- 
tana, 1-16.43 


Jacob Yoder 

Chouteau, Oklahoma 

Mayes County 

Born: 8-28-17 Single 

Son of: Emaniel Yoder 

Date of Induction: 11-25-41 

Camp: No. 5, Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Transferred to: No. 60, Lapine, Ore- 
gon, 12-19-42 

To: No. 123, State Mental Hospital, 
Union Grove, Wisconsin, 1-3-44 


PIERCE COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA 


Ivan M. Yoder 
Wolford, North Dakota 
Pierce County 


Colo. 
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Born: 12-9-20 Single 

Son of: Mahlon L. Yoder 
Date of Induction: 3-28-43 
Camp: No. 64, Terry, Montana 


CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
John K. Stoltzfus, 
Honeybrook, Pa. 
Born: 6-22-19 Married 
Son of: Christ P. Stoltzfus 
Date of Induction: 8-12-41 
Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24-1, Leiters. 
burg, Md., 2-12-42; to No. 24-3, 
Boonsboro, Md., 5-18-42 


CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA. 
Daniel J. Miller ; 
Atlantic 
Born: 8-27-22 Single 
Son of: Joseph Miller 
Date of Induction: No. 24-3, Boons- 
boro, Md. ‘1-5-43 


MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA. 


Jesse D. Speicher 

Belleville, Pa. 

Mifflin County 

Born: 3-26-12 Married 

Son of: David P. Speicher 

Date of Induction: 9-7.42 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
To No. 4, Grottoes, Va., 11-16-44 


Stephen K. Yoder 

Belleville, Pa. 

Born: 12-29-18 Single 

Son of: Abe S. Yoder 

Date of Induction: 8-28-41 

Camp: No. 18, Dennison, Iowa 
Transferred to: Dairy Farm Service 
in Wisconsin, 5-26-42 


Daniel J. Peachy 

Belleville, Pa. 

Born: 6-25-18 Married 

Son of: Daniel Y. Peachy 

Date of Induction: 6-16-41 

Camp: No. 4, Grottoes, Va. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md. 4-10-42 


John P. Hostetler 
Belleville, R. 1, Pa. 
Born: 6-3-21 Single 
Son of: Joseph Y. Hostetler 
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Date of Induction: 921-42 
Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, 
Released: 8-24.43 


SOMERSET COUNTY, PA. 
Simon G. Brenneman 
Springs, Pa. 
Born: 5-23-20 Single 
Son of: Gideon J. Brenneman 
Date of Induction: 7-31-42 
Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 


LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


Christ B. Lapp, 

Ronks, Pa. 

Born: 4-11-19, married 

Son of: John F. Lapp 

Date of Induction: 9.3-42 

Camp: No, 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Amos % Esh 

Kinser, Pennsylvania 

Born: 11-19-12 Married 

Son of: Jacob C. Esh 

Date of Induction: 2-20-42 

Camp: No. 24-1, Leitersburg, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 243, Boonsboro, 
Md, 5-14-42 


Sam Blank, 

New Holland, Pa. 

Born: 11-5-97 Single 

Son of: Christ Blank 

Date of Induction: 9-343 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Released: 7-1-43 


Jonathan L. Lapp 

Gap, Pa. 

Lancaster County 

Born: 11-20-15 Married 

Son of: Samuel F. Lapp 

Date of Induction: 11-7-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 33, 9-27-44 


Samuel S. Stoltzfus 

Gordonville, Pa. 

Lancaster County 

Born: 3-12-18 Married 

Son of: Abram E. Stoltzfus 

Date of Induction: 8-10-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
To Boonsboro, Md., 10-17-44 


Amos K. Fisher 
Paradise, Pa. 


Md. 
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Lancaster County 

‘Born: 4-23-10 Single 

Son of: Aaron M. Fisher 

Date of Induction: 6-10.42 

Camp: No. 24 Unit 3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 39, Galax, Vir- 
ginia, 5-24-42; to: No. 6, Terry, 
Montana, 1-21-43 


John S. Beiler 

Paradise, Pa. 

Lancaster County 

Born: 9-29-13 Single 

Son of: Amos Beiler 

Date of Induction: 10-24-41 

Camp: No. 20, Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24 Unit No. 3 
5-13-42; to No. 39, Galax, Virginia, 
10-24-43; to No. 64, Terry, Montana, 
1-21-43 


Gideon M. Stoltzfus 

Ronks, Pa. 

Born: 10-15-12 Single 

Son of: A. U. Stoltzfus 

Date of Induction: 9-3-42 

Camp: No. 24 Unit 3, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 44, Mental Hos- 
pital, Staunton, Virginia, 5-29-44 


Henry B. Fisher 

Paradise, Pa. 

Born: 5-6-08 Single 

Son of: Benj. H. Fisher 
Date of Induction: 10-27-42 
Camp: Boonsboro, Md. 
Released: 7-3-43 


Amos U. Stoltzfus, Jr. 

Ronks, R. 1 

Born: 10-23-21 Single 

Son of: Amos U. Stoltzfus 

Date of Induction: 10-27-42 

Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 45, Luray, Vir- 
ginia, 7-5-44: To No. 77, Mental Hos- 
pital, Greystone, N. J., 12-8-44 


Isaac K. Stoltzfus 
Bird-in-Hand, R. 1 

Born: 4-3-26 Single 

Son of: Jeff Stoltzfus 

Date of Induction: 9-5-44 
Camp: No. 24, Boonsboro, Md. 


John S. Renno 


Bird-in-Hand, R. 1 

Son of: David S. Renno 

Date of Induction: 2-20-41 

Camp: No. 24 Unit 1, Leitersburg, 
Born: 2-21-09 Married 

Md. . 
Transferred to: Unit 3, Boonsboro, 
5-18-42 

Released 1-6-45 


Jacob R. Beiler 

Ronks, RFD No. 1 

Born: 1-20-19 Single 

Son of: Jonathon S. Beiler 

Date of Induction: 11-3-41 

Camp: No. 20 Wells Tannery, Pa. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md., 5-13-42 


Daniel S. Smucker 

New. Holland 

Born: 10-13-20 Single 

Son of: Sam B. Smucker 
Date of Induction: 9-24-42 
Camp: No. 24-3 Boonsboro, Md. 


Elam R. King 

Gap, Pa., RFD No. 1. 

Born: 11-11-18 Married 

Son of: Christ B. King 

Inducted at No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md., 
6-15-44 


Isaac K. Zook 

Ronks, Pa. 

Born: 12-4-09 Single 

Son of: Gideon Zook 

Date of Induction: 2-10-42 

Camp: No. 24-1, Leitersburg, Md. 
Transferred to: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, 
Md. 5-14-42 


Jacob L. Zook 

Strasburg 

Born: 1-29-21 Married 

Son of: Daniel Zook 

Date of Induction: 7-3-44 
Camp: No. 24-1 Boonsboro, Md. 


Samuel S. Fisher 

Gap 

Born: 12-4-17 Married 

Son of: Samuel Fisher 

Date of Induction: 8-3-42 

Camp: No. 24-3, Boonsboro, Md. 
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CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE Transferred to No. 54 
CAMPS 16. Kane, Pa., BSC 


Forest Service 
Operated by: American Friends Ser- Vernon Nichols, 150 
vice Committee, Brethren Service " 


Committee, Mennonite Central Com- 17. Stronach, Mich., BSC 
mittee Forest Service 


Transferred to No. 42 
18. Denison, Iowa, MCC 
Soil Conservation 
Lester Gerig, 150 


1. Manistee, Mich., BSC 
Forest Service 
Transferred to No. 17 


2. San Dimas, Cal., AFSC 19. Buck Creek, N. C., AFSC 
Forest Service Park Service 
Transferred to No. 76 Transferred to 108 

3. Patapsco, Relay, Md., AFSC 20. Wells Tannery, Pa., MCC 
Park Service Soil Con. and Turnpike Com. 
Transferred to No. 52 _ H. Ralph Hernley, 150 

4. Grottoes, Va., MCC 21. Cascade Locks, Ore., BSC 
Soil Conservation Forest Service 
Emanuel Hertzler, 150 men Robert E. Case, 150 

5. Colorado Springs, Col., MCC 22. Henry, Illinois, MCC 
Soil Conservation Soil Conservation 
David H. Suderman, 150 Transferred to No, 67 

6. Lagro, Ind., BSC 23. Coshocton, Ohio, AFSC 
Soil Conservation Soil Conservation 
Transferred W. Brooke Morgan, 50 

7. Magnolia, Ark., BSC 24. Unit 1 
Soil Conservation Hagerstown, Md., MCC 
Carl Throop, 50 Jacob Mellinger 
(to be closed 8-31-44) 24. Unit 2 

8. Marietta, Ohio, MCC Williamsport, Md., BSC 
Forest Service Ora DeLauter 
Transferred 24. Unit 3 

9. Petersham, Mass., AFSC Boonsboro, Md., MCC 
Forest Service Daniel P. King 
Transferred to No. 53 24. Unit 4 

10. Royalston, Mass., AFSC Clear Spring, Md., MCC 
Forest Service Grant Stoltzfus 
Transferred to No. 53 (All Units Soil Conservation— 

11. Ashburnham, Mass., AFSC 105 men) 
Forest Service 25. Weeping Water, Neb., MCC 
Transferred to No. 53 Soil Conservation 

12. Cooperstown, N. Y., AFSC Transferred 
Forest Service 26. Chicago, Ill., ACCO 
Roger Drury, 35 Alexian Bros. (Gen. Hosp.) 

13. Bluffton, Ind., MCC Richard A. Lion, 45 
Forest Service 27. Tallahassee, Fla., BSC 
Transferred to No. 28 Ralph Hownsend, 40 

14. Merom, Ind., AFSC 27. Mulberry, Fla., MCC 
Soil Conservation Harold Martin, 35 
Transferred to No. 94 27. Orlando, Fla., AFSC 

15. Stoddard, N. H., ACCO J. Bard McAllister, 25 


Forest Service (All Units Florida Public Health 
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Service) 

28. Medaryville, Ind., MCC 
For. Ser. and Game Reserve 
John D. Stalter, 150 

29. Lyndhurst, Va., BSC 
Park Service 
(Transferred to No. 121) 

30. Walhalla, Mich., BSC 
Forest Service 
Transferred to No. 42 

31. Camino, Cal., MCC 
Forest Service 
Jesse Harder, 150 

32. West Campton, N.H., AFSC 
Forest Service 
Transferred 

33. Fort Collins, Col., MCC 
Soil Conservation 
Henry T. Reimer, Jr., 150 

34. Bowie, Md., BSC, AFSC, MCC 
F.S., Fish and Wildlife 
Milo Yoder, 70 

35. North Fork, Cal., MCC 
Forest Service 
Leland Brenneman, 150 

36. Santa Barbara, Cal., BSC 

Forest Service 

Transferred to No. 134 

Coleville, Cal., AFSC 

Forest Service 

Wesley J. Huss, 200 

38. Salem, Oregon 
Not opened 

39. Galax, Va., MCC 
Park Service 
Transferred to No. 107 

40. Howard, Pa., MCC 
Soil Conservation 
Transferred to No. 20 

4t. Williamsburg, Va., AFSC 
Eastern State (Men. Hos.) 
Calhoun Geiger, 60 

42. Wellston, Mich., BSC 
Forest Service 
William Z. Cline, 150 

43. Castaner, Adjuntas, P.R. 
BSC, Daryl Parker, M.D. 

43. LaPlata, Aibonito, P.R. 
MCC, Delbert Preheim, M. D. 

43. Zalduondo, Luquillo, P. R. 
AFSC, Asa W. Potts, M.D. 

43. Central Office, Rio Piedras 
M.G. Brumbaugh Recon. Unit 


3 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


dl. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


. Marienville, 
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P. R. Reconstruction Adm. 
Rufus G. King, 75 men 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 
Virgin Islands, BSC 
Howard Gustafson, 6 
Staunton, Va., MCC 

Western State (Mental) Hosp. 
Levi Tschetter, 56 

Luray, Va., MCC 

Park Service 

Dwight V. Yoder, 150 

Big Flats, N. Y., AFSC 

Soil Conservation 

Thomas I. Potts, 150 
Sykesville, Md., BSC 
Springfield State (Mental) 
Hospital 

George Vician, 60 

Pa., BSC 
Forest Service 

Transferred to No. 16 
Philadelphia, Pa., AFSC 
Philadelphia State (Mental) Hos- 
pital 

Robert S. Blanc Jr., 95 


. New York, N. Y., AFSC 


Presbyterian (Gen.) Hosp. 
James Lloyd, 25 
Steilacoom, Wash., BSC 
Western State (Mental) Hospital 
Lloyd A. Hall, 25 
Powellsville, Md., AFSC 
Soil Conservation 

Gordon Foster, 150 
Gorham, N. H., AFSC 
Forest Service 

Transferred 

Warner, N. H., ACCO 
Forest Service 

Transferred to No. 89 
Belton, Montana, MCC 
Park Service 

Alfred Zook, 150 


. Waldport, Ore., BSC 


Forest Service 

Richard C. Mills, 150 

Hill City, S. Dak., MCC 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Paul G. Tschetter, 150 
Farnhurst, Del., MCC 

Del. State (Mental) Hospital 
D. Paul Miller, 40 

Elkton, Ore., AFSC 
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60. 


61. 


61. 


General Land office 
Dan Wilson, 150 
Lapine, Ore., MCC 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Transferred 
Durham, N.C., MWPC 
Duke Univ. Hospital 

R. Paul Brotsman 
Asheville, N.C., MWPC 
Highland (Mental) Hospital 
Richard Hunter 

45 men both units 


62. Cheltenham, Md,, AFSC 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. Norristown, Pa., MCC 


67. 


69. 


71. 


72. 


Chelt, School for Boys 

John Hanks, 22 

Marlboro, N. J., MCC 
Marlboro State (Mental) ‘Hosp. 
Loris A. Habegger, 45 

Terry, Montana, MCC 

Farm Security Adm. 

Henry Guhr, 150 

Utica, N. Y., Not opened 


Norristown State (Mental) Hosp. 
Ira Smucker, 95 

Downey, Idaho, MCC 

Soil Conservation 


Orin M. Beechy, 150 


- Norwich, Conn., BSC 


Norwich State (Mental) Hosp. 
W. Jarrott Harkey, 60 
Cleveland, Ohio, AFSC 


Cleveland State (Mental) Hosp. 
Transferred 


- Dayton, Ohio, BSC 


Dayton State (Mental) Hosp. 
Vernon H. Stinebaugh, 17 
Lima, Ohio, MCC 
Lima State (Mental) 
Melvin Yoder, 12 
Macedonia, Ohio, MCC 


Hospital 


Hawthornden State (Ment.) Hosp. 


73. 


74, 


TS. 


Donald Liechty, 20 


Columbus, Ohio, BSC 

Columbus State (Mental) Hosp. 
Forest W. Shively, 40 
Cambridge, Md., BSC 

Eastern Shore State. (Ment.) Hos- 
pital 

E. Lowell Rife, 15 


Medical Lake, Wash., AFSC 
Eastern State (Mental) Hosp. 


76. 


TT. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82, 


83. 


84, 


85. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


. Brattleboro, Vt., 
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Clarence S. Angell, 25 
Glendora, Cal., AFSC 
Forest Service 

Clarence H. Yarrow, 200 
Greystone Park, N.J., MCC 
Gry. Pk. State (Mental) Hosp. 
Melvin F. Funk, 95 

Denver, Colo., MCC 

Colo. Psychopathic Hosp. 
Albert J. Ewert, 15 

Provo, Utah, MCC 

Provo State (Mental) Hosp. 
Arthur Jost, 25 


. Lyons, N. J., BSC 


Veterans’ Facility (Ment.) Hosp. 
Alfred E. Rath, 85 

Middletown, Conn., AFSC 
Middletown State (Mental) Hosp. 
‘lex Sareyan, 75 

Newtown, Conn., BSC 

Fairfield State (Mental) Hosp. 
Stanley S. Dotterer, 40 

Warren, Pa., AFSC 

Warren State (Mental) Hospital 
John H. Carter, 25 

Concord, N. H., AFSC 

Concord State (Mental) Hosp. 
James Kinnee, 50 

Howard, R. I., MCC 

Howard State (Mental) Hosp. 
D. Earl Heisey, 60 


. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, MCC 


Mt. Pl’t State (Mental) Hosp. 
Earl Leinbach, 33 

AFSC 
Brattleboro Retreat (Mental) 
Robert T. Dick, 25 


. Augusta, Maine, BSC 


Aug. State (Mental) Hospital 
F, Nelson Underwood, 25 


. Oakland, Md., AFSC 


Forest Service 
Transferred to No. 94 


Ypsilanti, Mich., MCC 
Ypsilanti State (Mental) Hosp. 
Lotus E. Troyer, 75 


Mansfield, Conn., BSC 
Mansfield State Train. Schl. 
Ralph M. Delk, 30 
Vineland, N. J., MCC 
Vineland Training School 
Paul W. Ratzlaff, 16 


93. 


94. 


101. 


102. 
103. 


104, 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


. Buckley, 
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Harrisburg, Pa., MCC 

Har. State (Mental) Hospital 
Gerhard M. Peters, 35 
Trenton, N. Dak., AFSC 
Farm Security Adm. 
Edward B. Peacock, 150 
Wash., BSC 

West. State Custodial Schl. 
Roland Ortmayer, 15 


. Rochester, Minn. 


Not opened 


. Dairy Farms Project 


MCC, BSC, AFSC, 506 men 


. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Department of Commerce 
50 men 


. Chungking, China, AFSC 


Discontinued by Congressional 
action 


. Dairy Herd Testers 


MCC, BSC, AFSC 

160 men 

Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, AFSC, BSC, MCC 
Discontinued by Congressional 
action 

Owings Mills, Md., ACCO 
Rosewood State Training School 
Gordon Zahn, 25 

Huson, Montana, MCC 
Parachute Project 

Roy E. Wenger, 120 

Ames, Iowa, AFSC 

State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 

Byron Thomas, 50 

Colony, Va., BSC } 
Lynchburg State Colony 

D. K. Christenberry, 25 
Lincoln, Nebr., MCC 

State Col. Ag. Station 

Arthur Balzer, 40 


Three Rivers, Cal., MCC 
Park Service 
Dale A. Nebel, 150 


Gatlinburg, Tenn., AFSC 
Park Service 
John H. Ferguson, 150 


Marion, Va., BSC 

S. W. State (Mental) Hospital 
Lowell E. Wright, 35 

Allentown, Pa., MCC 


y tly a 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


ON ip 


118, 


ahi 6 of 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 
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All’town State (Mental) Hosp. 
George T. Miller, 25 
Mancos, Colo., Govt. 

Bureau of Reclamation 
Charles F. Thomas, 200 

East Lansing, Mich., BSC 
State Col. Ag. Station 

Victor L. Stine, 16 

St. Paul, Minn., BSC 

State Col. Ag. Station 
Herman Drabenstott, 10 

Mt. Weather, Bluemont, Va. 
Dept. of Commerce, BSC 
Allen Kaynor, 75 

Office of Research and Develop- 
ment 

(Guinea Pig Propect) 

Co-op Adm., 175 

College Park, Md., BSC 

State Col. Ag. Station 

Edgar H. Grater, 25 
Lafayette, R. 1., MCC 

Exeter Training School 
Theodore Neff, 15 
Wernersville, Pa., MCC 
Wernersville State (Ment.) Hosp. 
Leon Willoughby, 25 

New Lisbon, N. J., AFSC 

N. Lis. State Training School 
Marshall Sutton, 15 
Kalamazoo, Mich., MCC 

Kal. State (Mental) Hospital 
Cleo J. Swope, 25 

Bedford, Va., BSC 

Park Service 

Earl Garver, 150 

Winnebago, Wis. MCC 

Win. State (Mental) Hospital 
Ruben K. Epp, 15 

Union Grove, Wis., MCC 

S. Wis. Colony State 
Training School 

John L. Ewert, 25 


Stockley, Del., AFSC 
Del. State Colony (Training 
School) 


Archie Gallatin, 15 
Orono, Maine, MCC 
State Univ. Ag. Station 
Francis Smucker, 10 
Beltsville, Md., MCC 
Dept. of Ag. Exper. Sta. 
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Dorsa Mishler, 15 133. Wooster, Ohio, AFSC 
127. American Fork, Utah, MCC Ohio Ag. Exper. Sta. 
State Training School E. LeRoy Mercer, 6 
Arlo Sonnenberg, 15 134, Belden, Cal., BSC 
128. Lapine, Ore., Govt. Naa ete ete oes 
Bureau of Reclamation D. C. Gnagy, 150 
te egshasiel Gacdlinectsug ag crsety 135. Germfask, Mich., Govt. 
129. Spring City, Pa., AFSC Fish and Wildlife 


Pennhurst State Training School 


Norman V. Wil 
Robert F. Beach, 30 ¥: lison 


130. Pownal, Maine, AFSC 136. Skillman Village, N. J., BHMS 
Maine Training Shcool State Home for Epileptics 
Theodore S. Horvath, 15 F. Carlton Mabee Jr., 15 

131. Cherokee, Iowa, MWPC 137. Independence, Iowa, ERCCSA 
Cherokee State (Mental) Hosp. Indep, State (Mental) Hospital, 
Candler Lazenby, 25 15. 


132. Laurel, Md., AFSC 
District Training School 
John Petherbridge, 15 


138. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Unit Type Camp 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 


The Directory 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 
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New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 


The Directory 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 


136 The Story of the Amish in Civilian Public Service 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 


The Directory 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 
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138 The Story of the Amish in Civilian Public Service 


New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, ete. 
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New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 
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New and Change of Addresses, Latest Notes, etc. 
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